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Chronicle 


Home News.—For the first time in history a great 
international conference is being held in the United States. 
The significance of the fact can hardly be overestimated, 
nor is its importance lessened after all 
due allowance has been made for the 
diverse contributory causes to such an 
event. The salient feature of the meeting of the nations 
at Washington is the moral leadership over the world 
which has been assumed for the time being by the 
American Republic. 

The courage shown by the Administration in inviting 
the nations to discuss international affairs at Washington, 
after the failure of the meetings at Paris and Geneva to 
render any immediate effective aid to the distressing con- 
ditions consequent on the war, has been equalled, if not 
surpassed, by the astonishing nature of the proposals made 
by the United States at the opening session. From the 
very beginning, the President and the Secretary of State 
made it clear that the American policy aims at discarding 
the tortuous ways of diplomacy as hitherto practised and 
at substituting for them simplicity, honesty and honor. It 
will not be the fault of the United States if the limitation 
of armament, at least naval armament, is not an accom- 
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plished fact in a very short time. The proposals of Mr. 
Hughes go to the very heart of the question. He de- 
clared, with the utmost clarity and precision of details, 
what the United States is ready to do in the interests of 
minimizing the possibility of war, and his suggestions 
leave Great Britain and Japan no possibility of evasion. 

The conference convened for its opening session in the 
Memorial Hall of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution at half past ten o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
November 12. Besides the American representatives, there 
were present delegations from Belgium, China, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan and Portugal. The 
meeting was opened by a prayer, in itself a significant 
fact, after which the Secretary of State, who was acting 
as temporary chairman, introduced the President of the 
United States. Mr. Harding’s address was followed by 
the nomination by Mr. Balfour of Mr. Hughes as per- 
manent chairman. His election having been carried by 
acclamation, Mr. Hughes made his impressive speech. 
Mr. John W. Garrett, at the suggestion of Mr. Hughes, 
was then elected secretary-general, and the heads of dele- 
gations consented to form committees on programs for the 
conference. 


Mr. Harding began by welcoming the delegations to the 
conference, and dwelt briefly on the common bond of 
sympathy arising from participation in sacrifices, sorrows 
and triumph which united those pres- 
ent. He touched on the momentous 
power for the weal or woe of man- 
kind that their deliberations and actions would have. The 
purpose of the conference he. described as follows: 


President Harding’s 
Address 


Here is a meeting, I can well believe, which is an earnest of 


the awakened conscience of twentieth century civilizations. It is 
not a.convention of remorse, mor a session of sorrow. It is not 
the conference of victors to define terms of settlement. Nor is it 


a council of nations seeking to remake humankind. It is rather 
a coming together, from all parts of the earth, to apply the bet- 
ter attributes of mankind to minimize the faults in our interna- 
tional relationships. 

Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I may 
say the call is not of the United States of America alone, it is 
rather the spoken word of a war-wearied world, struggling for 
restoration, hungering and thirsting for better relationship; of 
humanity crying for relief and craving assurances of lasting peace. 


Having spoken with deep feeling of the toll of suffering 
exacted by the war, he went on to say that the common 
demand of humanity was for liberty and justice, inherent 
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rights conferred by God, and that the clear way for their 
enjoyment was not arming to defend or to deny them, but 
the simple sanity of their recognition through common 
understanding. The world, he said, was shocked by the 
recent wanton destruction and would like to outlaw the 
agencies of that destruction; hundreds of millions were 
longing to have the expenditures for destruction turned 
into means of construction. 

The attitude of the United States he outlined as follows: 

Gentlemen of the conference, the United States welcomes you 
with unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have no sordid 
ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or appre- 
hend no conquest. Content with what we have, we seek nothing 
which is another’s. We only wish to do with you that finer, nobler 
thing which no nation can do alone. 

We wish to sit with you at the table of international under- 
standing and good-will. In good conscience we are eager to 
meet you frankly, and invite and offer cooperation. The world 
demands a sober contemplation of the existing order and the 
realization that there can be no cure without sacrifice, not by one 
of us, but by all of us. 

I do not mean surrendered rights, or narrowed freedom, or 
denied aspirations, or ignored national necessities. Our republic 
would no more ask for these than it would give. No pride need 
be humbled, no nationality submerged, but I would have a mer- 
gence of minds committing all of us to less preparation for war 
and more enjoyment of fortunate peace. 

In conclusion the President appealed to those present 
to give play to the good will and the high purpose which 
had brought them together, to banish intrigue and to rely 
on simple honesty and directness, to listen to the avowals 
of the world conscience, to recognize the logic of cold 
facts, to remove the blight of competition in armament 
that robs the peoples of the world of the way to happiness, 
and to follow the nobler way of reason and conscience 


and fellowship. 


The Presidential address, which for sublime idealism 
deserves to rank with the noblest of Mr. Wilson’s war 
utterances, received sharp definition from the startlingly 
frank and practical character of the 
proposals made by Mr. Hughes. 

Having recalled the motives in- 
fluencing the President to call the conference, the reasons 
for proposing disarmament and the Far Eastern problems 
as matters for discussion, and the considerations which 
led the conference to give priority to the formal dis- 
cussion of plans for disarmament, Mr. Hughes proceeded 
to review the efforts previously made in the interests of 
limitation of armament, and pointed out the futility of 
those efforts to secure more than a general resolution to 
the effect that it was “eminently desirable that the Gov- 
ernments should resume the serious examination of this 
question.” 

Former endeavors, he said, had proved inadequate, but 
the present offered extraordinary opportunities, not merely 
on account of the general recognition of the vital necessity, 
but also because the power to deal with the exigency now 


Mr. Hughes’ 
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rested with a small group of nations which had every 
reason to desire peace and promote amity. The removal 
of the obstruction to disarmament raised by the German 
Imperial Government, which at the second Hague Con- 
ference declared itself “ absolutely opposed to the ques- 
tion of disarmament,” further facilitated the matter. The 
menace of German ambition had passed, and the oppor- 
tunity of liberty-loving and peace-preserving democracies 
had come. Mr. Hughes declared that the time for reso- 
lutions had passed, as also the time for discussions. In- 
vestigations, statistics and reports were no longer sufficient. 
The conference had met, not for general resolutions nor 
mutual advice, but for action. 

Limitation of naval armament, Mr. Hughes con- 
tinued, was of primary importance and could most readily 
and promptly be dealt with. Competition in naval build- 
ing programs must be abandoned, and the only practical 
way to meet this competition was to end it at once. To do 
so would involve sacrifices, these sacrifices must be com- 
mon to all, and be made by common agreement, and on a 
basis of existing naval strength; which could be estimated 
by the tonnage of capital ships. 

From these general considerations, Mr. Hughes passed 
on to definite proposals. Of these the first was that “ for 
a period of not less than ten years there should be no 
specific proposals for further construction of capital 
ships.” This suggestion he supplemented by other definite 
proposals, which referred to Great Britain and Japan 
alone, based on the following four general principles: 

(1) That all capital shipbuilding programs, either actual or 
projected, should be abandoned. (2) That further reduction 
should be made through the scrapping of certain of the older 
ships. (3) That in general regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. (4) That the capital 
ship tonnage should be used as the measurement of strength for 
navies, and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary combatant craft 
prescribed. 

Taking these principles as a basis of action, the United 
States, he said, was prepared to scrap all the battleships 
and battle cruisers included in its program of 1916. This 
would mean the destruction cf fifteen capital ships, one 
completed and the others 60 to 80 per cent completed, 
amounting to 618,000 tons, which have cost the United 
States up to the present over $330,000,000. The United 
States was also prepared to scrap fifteen of the older 
battleships with a tonnage of 227,740 tons. The total 
tonnage to be destroyed would be 845,740 tons. 

Great Britain would be asked, under the same prin- 
ciples to scrap 172,000 tons now under construction, and 
old capital ships to the amount of 411,375 tons; in all a 
total tonnage of 583,375 tons. Japan would be asked to 
destroy capital ships now under construction to the 
amount of 289,130 tons, and old ships to the amount of 
159,828 tons; in all a tonnage of 448,958 tons.. 

Mr. Hughes further proposed that at the expiration of 
three months after the making of the agreement, the 
navies of United States, Great Britain and Japan should 
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consist of 18, 22 and 10 capital ships respectively, all 
these ships to be designated in the agreement, and ag- 
gregating a tonnage of 500,650 for the United States, 
604,450 for Great Britain, and 299,700 for Japan. 

With respect to replacement, Mr. Hughes proposed 
that no replacement tonnage be laid down until ten years 
should have elapsed from the date of agreement, and that 
replacements should be limited to an agreed maximum of 
500,000 tons for the United States, 500,000 tons for Great 
Britain, and 300,000 tons for Japan. After the expiration 
of the ten year limit, capital ships would be replaced 
when they were twenty years old, but no such ship should 
be constructed with a tonnage exceeding 35,000 tons. 
Technical details, and the limitation of auxiliary craft of 
various classes would be arranged with a definite relation 
to the provisions for capital ships. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Hughes’ speech, which was 
received with prolonged applause, the conference was ad- 
dressed by M. Briand for France, Prince Tokuwaga for 
Japan, Signor Schanzer for Italy, Jonkheer Van Karne- 
beek for Holland, by the Belgian Ambassador and by the 
Chinese and Portuguese Ministers. The meeting was 
finally adjourned until Tuesday, November 15. 


France.—American Catholics will remember that in 
1901, a law was passed by the Waldeck-Rousseau Govern- 
ment which made the existence of the religious Orders 
and Congregations then carrying on 
educational and charitable work in the 
country, dependent on a legal authoriza- 
tion to be granted by the Chambers for each separate 
Order or Congregation. The Combes Ministry, which 
came into power not long after rejected practically every 
request for authorization. On the outbreak of the war, 
a Government circular suspended the application of the 
laws which had borne so severely against the religious 
bodies and driven so many of their members into exile. 
Thousands of religious men and women, who had left 
France, returned home in August, 1914, and in the follow- 
ing months, and with a spirit of unselfish devotion, which 
won the admiration even of their enemies, served either 
in the armies at the front as chaplains or soldier-priests, or 
in the ambulance and sanitary corps. Thousands died at 
their post of duty, hundreds were decorated for their 
heroism. Since the end of the war, no official measures 
were taken to prevent the returned religious from remain- 
ing in the country, and they are slowly beginning to resume 
their former work both in the schools and institutions of 
charity. 

While the country at large welcomed the return of the 
exiles, bitter anti-clericals raised the cry that the laws of 
the Republic were being violated, and that against the 
tulings of the Government, religious, without due author- 
ization were buying properties in the western provinces, 
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Additional interest is given to this matter by a speech de- 
livered by M. Jonnart, French Ambassador to the Vatican, 
when presiding at a meeting of the directing committee of 
the Republic Democratic Social party. In his speech, 
M. Jonnart alluded to the anxiety felt by those republicans, 
who, in all matters connected with the religious Orders, 
clamor for the strict interpretation of the law. He de- 
clared further that the situation must be regulated, and 
that Congregations, this is the law term, must be informed 
of the rights and the duties of the Government. The law 
against them, he continued, still remains on the statute 
book and must be enforced. The teaching Congregations, 
therefore, he affirmed, must be warned that it was not yet 
permissible for them to open schools. He added that 
charitable, missionary and nursing Congregations might 
present their petitions for authorization to Parliament, 
that these would be carefully looked into, and that official 
recommendation would be made in a special manner in 
favor of those Orders from which missionaries are drawn. 
In commenting upon this speech of M. Jonnart, La Croix 
of Paris, declares that the statement derives special im- 
portance from his position as Ambassador to the Holy See. 
La Croix is inclined to believe that M. Jonnart’s program is 
the one he has proposed to the Vatican with Government 
approval. But the Paris Catholic daily does not think as 
well of M. Jonnart’s views with regard to the Congrega- 
tions as it does of the striking things he said in the same 
speech in reference to the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See. M. Jonnart’s distinction, says 
La Croix, between teaching Congregations which should 
not be readmitted and others for which he wants author- 
ization, will not be acceptable to Catholics. La Croix adds 
that, as it took some time to carry out the anti-religious 
program of the Government, so it will take time for 
Catholics to regain that full measure of justice and liberty 
which their conscience demands and which is in accordance 
with republican principles. If at some future time, it 
says, the Government recognizes the benefits conferred by 
the religious, charitable and missionary bodies, not only on 
the Church, but on the country and society as well, it will 
be a great step forward in the path of justice and liberty. 
M. Jonnart, in the speech alluded to, declared that his 
recent experiences in Rome had convinced him more than 
ever of the necessity of a French representative at the 
Vatican. The Vatican, he said, was a marvelous observa- 
tory. Practically every other nation had its representa- 
tives at the Pontifical court. Whether they would or no, 
he significantly added, and whatever be men’s philosophical 
or religious opinions, they were “forced to admit that 
there is a moral power there, one of the greatest on the 
globe.” That power, he further stated, cannot be ignored. 
for it can and must contribute in the most efficacious man- 
ner to the reestablishment of a general peace and of 
harmony among the nations. 
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Germany.—Friendly relations have been reestablished 
between the United States and Germany. The exchange 
of ratifications took place, on November 11, at the Foreign 
Office in Berlin, Mr. Ellis Loring 
Dresel, the American Commissioner, 
acting for the American Government, 
and Dr. Karl Wirth, Chancellor and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, acting for Germany. The exchange of ratifica- 
tions between the United States and Austria took place 
some time ago at Vienna. Hungary has still to deposit her 
ratification of the treaty with the United States. The re- 
sumption of full diplomatic relations will now follow as 
a matter of course. 


Peace With 


Germany 


Ireland.—During the week Ulster issued another de- 
fiant manifesto to the effect that it would never 
surrender any of its rights, meaning, of course, that it 
would oppose any reasonable solution 
of the Irish problem. Craig then left 
for London, and shortly after arrival 
there, summoned the Ulster Cabinet. After consultation 
with the Unionists, Bonar Law leading, the Cabinet re- 
jected the plan of settlement submitted by Lloyd George, 
who was willing to grant an All Irish Assembly in which 
Sinn Fein and Unionism would have full representation. 
According to report Ulster has submitted to the Premier 
an alternative plan. What that is can, perhaps, be inferred 
from these words spoken to Ulsterites by John Barbour 
after his return to Belfast from the London Conference: 

It is perfectly clear that if the powers at present reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament are to be altered it can be done only by 
a transfer of similar powers of the Northern Parliament. 

The expression “Dominion government” must always be con- 
strued in the light of Ulster’s remaining a distinct unit in the free 
nations composing the British Empire. 

The only concession Ulster could make would be to accept 
Dominion Home Rule for herself, but as a separate and distinct 
unit. 

That Ulster is not altogether sure of its position is 
clear from the fact that it has assembled 21,000 imperial 
guards, ostensibly, of course, to protect itself against 
Sinn Fein, but in reality to prevent, if possible, concessions 
on the part of Lloyd George. The latter, however, for the 
present, at least, appears firm in his plans and seems to 
have the support of some of the Conservatives even. 
The Liberals and Laborites are strong for him, and even 
though a general election comes, the Conference will 
probably be saved. Lloyd George himself apparently ex- 
pects success, for he has sent this message to the United 
States for President Harding: 

Will you please express to President Harding my very keen 
regret and disappointment at having been unable to leave Eng- 
land in time to attend the opening of the Washington conference. 

The discussion to which he has invited the powers whose repre- 
sentatives assembled in Washington this week is of profound 
importance to the whole world. Nothing but the intensely delicate 
state of the Irish negotiations and the absolute obligation which 
I feel to Parliament and the country to be present here until those 
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negotiations are completed and the Government’s unemployment 
legislation is in operation would have prevented my sailing last 
Saturday, as I hoped to do. I must discharge that obligation be- 
fore I leave, but I will sail at the earliest possible moment, and 
I hope to be with you before the conference reaches the deciding 
stage of its momentous work. 

Moreover, at the recent Lord Mayor’s banquet held in 
London, the Premier declared the chance of peace for 
Ireland the best in years. 


Italy.—The third congress of the Popular party, which, 
though composed of a great many Catholics, is not a dis- 
tinctively Catholic party, nor formally recognized as such 
by the Vatican or the higher ecclesias- 
tical authorities, was held in Venice. 
One of its most striking results is its 
adoption of a plan of benevolent cooperation with the 
Government in all such measures of social, industrial and 
economic reform as its members shall deem needed, or 
suited to the welfare of the country. The party, however, 
while inclined to support the Government still wishes to 
keep its hand free. Its energetic Secretary-General, Don 
Sturzo, still champions his idea of an international poli- 
tical party, thoroughly conservative, standing for true 
social progress, yet opposing a bold front to all exagge- 
rated radicalism, to Socialism and Communism and rally- 
ing the saner elements of all countries to the support of 
genuine progress, justice and liberty. In this movement 
he is supported by such men as the Deputies De Gasperi 
and Jacini, but Signor Tovini, whose services and experi- 
ence in the cause of the party entitle him to speak with 
unusual authority, does not think that an “International” 
such as Don Sturzo dreams of could be easily realized. 
The discussions were not confined to the sessions of the 
Venice congress. Benito Mussolini, the leader of the 
Fascisti, commenting on the proceedings of the convention 
of the Popular party, declares in an editorial in the Popolo 
d'Italia, that both he and the Fascisti, like the right wing 
of the Popular party, are willing to cooperate with the 
Government. He declares that the Fascisti are not anti- 
Catholic in tendency, that they have never set fire to 
churches, never insulted or injured priests. He asserts 
that his party respects all creeds, and that it must and will 
help in the solution of the Roman question. Signor 
Mussolini calls attention to the fact that in full Parlia- 
ment he asserted that the Latin and Roman tradiions are 
fully representative of Catholicism. He again asserts that 
Catholicism is such a moral force in the world that one 
must be blind not to see it. These are striking words. 
But the record of violence and lawlessness of the Fascisti 
causes justifiable fears in the minds of many members of 
the Popular party. The Fascisti must give undeniable 
proofs of their respect for liberty and authority before 
Signor Sturzo and his friends can admit them to partner- 


ship. 


Congress of 
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The Evidence in 


AMERICA 


the Haitian Case 


WitiiaM J. McNIEcE 


due to American greed, encouraged and supported 

by Secretaries Bryan and Daniels, the angels of 
the last Administration. Our participation in the trou- 
ble was initiated by Mr. Bryan, on October 8, 1914, when 
he wrote both Wilson and Daniels for battleships to aid 
him in the nefarious project that has brought ruin to 
Haiti and disgrace to the American flag. From that day 
crime followed crime, until, at last, a few patriotic Ameri- 
cans more interested in human life and freedom than in 
petroleum and legalized robbery provoked a Senate Com- 
mittee to investigate the conduct of our Government in 
Haiti. Under the chairmanship of Senator McCormick 
this committee held sittings in Washington, and for once, 
at least, the Associated Press sent out the news which the 
papers practically ignored. As it is no longer a felony to 
tamper with the credulity of American citizens, this silence 
was no doubt due to shame, for which there was able 
reason. 


(s present disgraceful state of affairs in Haiti is 


Before the committee met, however, this same press had 
tried to persuade its clients that chaos reigned in Haiti, 
the oldest republic but one on this hemisphere, the country 
that sent 700 men to aid Washington, and equipped and 
financed Bolivar, the South American liberator. And in 
spite of a century of Catholic effort and the presence of a 
religious organization that included an Archbishop, two 
Bishops, hundreds of priests, Brothers, nuns and some 500 
religious institutions, the press charged Haiti with Vood- 
ism and cannibalism. Of course the United States was 
but assuming the duty of civilizing the country and Secre- 
tary Denby was prompt to the task by offering special fa- 
cilities to the Federal Council of Churches. 


Since the Senate began its hearings, the American press 
has learned that it has been deceiving the American people 
regarding Haiti, but it has not chosen to undeceive them. 
The sanctity of the Wilson myth deterred some, the Rocke- 
feller and Republican interests others, while others again 
were silent, we hope, from shame. For the evidence 
shows that the United States occupied Haiti to protect 
foreign interests there, the interests of the National City 
Bank of New York City, which, through the National 
Bank of Haiti which it owns, controls the revenues of 
Haiti. 

To further certain unspecified foreign interests Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Bryan formulated a treaty by 
the terms of which the Haitians would assign control of 
the Haitian revenue to the United States. The Haitians 


refused. Negotiations began, the Haitians seeking to con- 


serve their freedom, the United States insisting on the 
signing of the treaty.. Among the Haitians were some who 
thought that a compromise could be reached, and who were 
consequently distrusted by others who objected to barter- 
ing the sovereignty of their country. Between these two 
groups high feeling developed, which increased as the ne- 
gotiations proceeded. This antagonism gave Secretary 
Bryan the excuse forcefully to expedite the negotiations. 
On October 28, 1914, he wrote to President Wilson: 

In view of our conversation this noon relative to Haiti, it 
seemed to me of first importance that the naval force in Haitian 
waters should be at once increased, not only for the purpose of 
protecting foreign interests, but also as evidence of the earnest 
intention of this Government to settle the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs which exists. We have one vessel now at Cape Haitien 
and two are needed on the south coast, one at Port au Prince 
and the other at Gonaives. In view of the urgent need of 
increasing our force on the south coast at this time when a renewal 
of negotiations seems probable, will you please advise me whether 
or not I can say to Admiral Fiske that you approve of sending a 
battleship from Vera Cruz to Port au Prince? 

President Wilson at once approved, enabling Secretary 
Bryan on the same day to instruct Secretary Daniels 
that two ships be sent to Haiti of sufficient size so that their land- 
ing complements will be able to take charge of and preserve order 
in the cities of Gonaives and Port au Prince should occasion there- 
for arise. (Italics inserted.) 

The battleships arrived. On December 17, 1914, 
marines from the U. S. S. Machias seized and carried off 
$500,000 belonging to the Haitian treasury. Then the 
United States Minister to Haiti renewed his demand that 
the treaty be signed. 


Haitian opponents of the American treaty alleged that 
the then Haitian President, Sam, had “ sold out to the 
United States.” President Sam had arrested a number of 
his opponents. On July 27, 1915, he massacred these 
political prisoners ; and their relatives forthwith slew him. 
Order was at once restored by the Haitian authorities, but 
the day after this outbreak American marines were landed 
at Port au Prince. Prior to this outbreak, however, 
forces under Admiral Caperton had already landed at 
Cape Haitien, July 3, and set up a field radio station; and 
on July 9 marines and bluejackets from the U. S .S. Eagle 
had also been landed at Cape Hatien. 


On July 30, 1915, Secretary of State Lansing wrote 
to Mr. Daniels: 


I have the honor to request that instructions be issued the Ad-., 
miral authorizing him to continue in military control of Port au 
Prince, and that he should under no circumstances hand over the 
government of the city to any Haitian authorities until such time 
as I have opportunity of conferring with you. 
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The Haitians wished forthwith to elect a new President. 
Admiral Caperton cabled to Daniels: “ Time for electing 
President not propitious for maintaining law and order ” 
(July 31, 1915). And again: “ Believe can control Con- 
Majority populace well disposed and sub- 
missive” (August 2, 1915). And still again: “ Senators, 
deputies and citizens clamoring for election. Will 
use every effort delay election but cannot guarantee delay 
later than Thursday unless we use force” (August 8, 
1915). (Italics inserted.) 

In his testimony before the Senate Commission Ad- 
miral Caperton stated that if he had permitted an election 
the new President would have been M. Bobo, who was 
reputed to be 
a man of patriotism, honor, and intellect, but was unfriendly 
to the policies of the United States in Haiti, and refused to be 
bound by any terms in advance of his election, saying he would 
work solely for Haiti’s good. As long as he could pre- 
vent an election he was in complete control of the country. 

The United States candidate for President of the Re- 
public of Haiti was Dartiguenave, who, according to the 
report of Admiral Caperton to the Navy Department, 
“realizes that Haiti must agree to any terms demanded 
by the United States and he professes to believe that any 
terms laid down by us will be for Haitian benefit.” 

On August 9, 1915, the Navy Department cabled: 

The election of Dartiguenave is preferred by the United States. 
You will assure the Haitians that the United States has no other 
motive than the establishing of a firm and lasting government by 
the Haitian people, and wishes to assist him now and at all times 
in the future to maintain both their political independence and 
territorial integrity unimpaired. 

Dartiguenave was elected August 12, 1915. On Au- 
gust 14, 1915, Secretary Lansing instructed the American 
Chargé d’Affaires at Port au Prince: 


gress. 


The Haitian Congress will be pleased forthwith to pass a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President-elect to conclude without modifica- 
tion the treaty submitted by you. When officially notified that 
such a resolution has been passed by Congress extend to the 
President-elect the formal recognition of this Government and 
simultaneously conclude with the newly elected President of Haiti 
to the end that it may be forthwith submitted for ratification 
by the present Haitian Congress before its adjournment, a treaty 
in strict accordance with the draft referred to, with the following 
alterations and additions. Necessary full powers will be 
cabled you with least possible delay. Lansing. Report time this 
delivered to American Chargé. Daniels. 


On August 19, 1915, Secretary Daniels cabled to Ad- 
miral Caperton : 


State Department desires you assume charge of following cus- 
toms houses [The ten most important ports and cus- 
tom houses in Haiti, including Port au Prince, are here listed.] 
Confer with Chargé d’Affaires for purpose of having President 
Dartiguenave solicit above action. Whether President so requests 
or not, proceed to carry out State Department’s desire. Supply 


American officials placed in charge with necessary customs guards. 
Direct officials collect all import and export duties to be im- 
mediately deposited by them with respective local branches of 
National Bank of Haiti in separate account opened in your 
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name. Draw against this account for purposes mentioned above, 
surplus to be.held for time being by United States Government in 
trust for people of Haiti. Acknowledge. 21008. Daniels. (Italics 


inserted. ) 
The following cable was sent by Admiral Caperton to 
the Secretary of_the Navy on August 19: 


20018. Following message is secret and confidential. United 
States has now actually accomplished a military intervention in 
affairs of another nation. Hostility exists now in Haiti and 
has existed for a number of years against such action. Serious 
hostile contacts have only been avoided by prompt and rapid 
military action which has given the United States a control 
before resistance has had time to organize. We now hold capital 
of country and two other important seaports. [Names of forces 
under his command and discussion of military aspects of pro- 
posed occupation of seacoast towns inserted here.] To occupy 
these seven additional ports means practically military occupa- 
tion of sea-coast of Haiti which is extensive. No attempt must 
be made to accomplish this until there is available sufficient 
forces and sufficient officers, and organization completed for as- 
suming custom service. This will require not less than one 
regiment of marines of not less than eight companies, the ar- 
tillery battalion of marines, and three more gunboats or light 
cruisers. Consider it imperative that these contemplated opera- 
tions be kept for the present secret and undertaken only when 
force is available and custom service organized and ready. This 
secrecy extremely important now pending treaty negotia- 
tions. (Italics inserted.) 


On September 8 Admiral Caperton sent these instruc- 
tions to Captain Durrell: 


Successful negotiation of treaty is prominent part present mis- 
sion. After encountering many difficulties treaty situation at 
present looks more favorable than usual. This has been effected 
by exercising military pressure at propitious moments in nego- 
tiations. Yesterday two members of Cabinet who have blocked 
negotiations resigned. President himself believed to be anxious 
to conclude treaty. At present am holding up offensive opera- 
tions and allowing President time to complete Cabinet and try 
again. Am therefore not yet ready to begin offensive operations 
at Cape Haitien but will hold them in abeyance as additional 
pressure. Take no offensive action except such necessary 
to protect life and property and hold town for the present. Keep 
me fully informed of food situation. 23108. Caperton. (Italics 
inserted. ) 


Having seized the Haitian treasury and custom houses, 
selected the Haitian President, and applied military force 
at propitous moments the Administration next used 
financial pressure to get the treaty ratified. Chargé 
d’Affaires Davis reported to the State Department, Oc- 
tober 3, I9QTS: 


After receiving yours, October, 5 p. m. I told the President 
that as before stated tunds would be immediately available upon 
ratification of the treaty. ‘Lhe President seemed utterly discour- 
aged and pointed out ome more that the delay was not due to 
any lack of effort by him or his Cabinet, that withholding of 
tunds only gave another weapon to the opposition and that if 
tne United States Government persist in withholding all funds 
ratification becomes so difhcult that he and his Cabinet will re- 
sign rather than attempt this fight in the Senate under this handi- 
cap. Opposition in the Senate is strong due to the fact 
that many Senators are unscrupulous politicians or fanatics and 
wish either to embarrass the United States by non-ratification or 
to overthrow the present administration hoping to secure personal! 
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gain hereby. It is important that the present administra- 
tion remain in power as it is not believed that one more favorable 
to the United States could be obtained and in view of all the facts 
as they appear here that a military government would probably 
have to be established should this government fall. 

The vote on the treaty was scheduled for November 11, 
1915. On November 10, 1915, Secretary Daniels cabled 
to Admiral Caperton: 

23109. Arrange with President Dartiguenave that he call a 
Cabinet meeting before the session of Senate which will pass upon 
ratification of treaty and request that you be permitted to appear 
before that meeting to make a statement to President and to mem- 
bers of Cabinet. On your own authority state the following be- 
fore these officers: I have the honor to inform the President of 
Haiti and the members of his Cabinet that I am personally grati- 
fied that public sentiment continues favorable to the treaty, 
that there is a strong demand from all! classes for immediate rati- 
fication, and that the treaty will be ratified Thursday. 


I am sure that you gentlemen will understand my sentiment in 
this matter and I am confident that if the treaty fails of ratifica- 
tion my government has the intention to retain control in Haiti 
until the desired end is accomplished. 


Confidential. Jt is expected that you will be able to make this 
sufficiently clear to remove all opposition and to secure immediate 
ratification. Acknowledge. 22010. (Italics inserted.) DAwNzELs. 

This was apparently made sufficiently clear, for the 
treaty was ratified. 


Having coerced the Haitian Government to ratify the 
treaty, the United States next determined to compel the 
Haitians to accept a new Constitution. Although Secre- 
tary Roosevelt drafted it, the Haitians did not like it. On 
June 20, 1916, the Haitian Assembly sought to amend 
the draft; which according to document 16319, “ made it 
necessary for the (American) Brigade Commander to 
seize the records of the proceedings, and orders were given 
to prevent further proceedings. The Assembly was dis- 
solved by decree of the President and the entrance to the 
Chamber was placed under guard and the Hall cleared 
[by American marines].” 


On June 23, 1916, Admiral Caperton was officially in- 
formed from Washington, that “ Articles 2 and 3 of the 
treaty could and should be interpreted to mean entire con- 
trol of the revenues of Haiti.” 


By these several steps, the end desired by the National 
City Bank—the Stillman-Rockefeller institution that owns 
and controls the National Bank of Haiti—was achieved. 
The following extract from a memorandum of the Navy 
Department testifies to the desirability of that end: 
(February 4, 1916). 


Rear Admiral Caperton informed the Department that a cer- 
tain foreign company “ Pierson” was in a fair way to secure 
exclusive mining and petroleum rights in Haiti and asked to be 
advised concerning what action the Haitian Government should 
take in the premises. In reply to this the Secretary informed 
Admiral Caperton on February 7, 1916, that such a monopolistic 
concession would be seriously prejudicial to the best interest of 
Haiti and against the interests of the United States, and that it 
would also be contrary to the spirit of the recent treaty, and to 
that end requested that the Haitian Government be strongly ad- 
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vised against granting any such concession (19007, Daniels). 
In reply to this the Secretary was informed that the Haitian 
Government had refused to grant the monopolistic concession 
requested by the Pierson Company. 


To insure these concessions for the National City Bank, 
and to promote such other undisclosed interests as control 
the actions of the Administration, American forces have 
been in occupation of Haiti for five years. Regarding that 
occupation, the Vice-President of the National City Bank, 
testified : 

I know of nothing that has been undertaken to develop with 

the natives the agricultural resources of the island or seriously 
to develop schools or educational methods. The only schools 
are those which existed before the Occupation maintained by 
the Jesuit priests. I never knew of any policy for the develop- 
ment of Haiti. I think that is the trouble with Haiti. In 1918 
Haiti was as quiet as a graveyard. Pacification had been com- 
pleted and the relations between the natives and the Occupation 
were good. One and all awaited some plan of development. 
Many programs were suggested but all in Haiti were powerless. 
Individuals and groups of Haitians appealed to the United States 
Government officials in Haiti, the Financial Adviser, and the 
American Minister. I personally came to Washington and called 
on the Secretary of State and suggested that something be done 
and be done promptly, but nothing was done. Then the military 
leaders began to talk to the people and tell them that they were 
worse off than before the Occupation, which had brought them 
nothing but the death of their relatives and friends in the early 
days of the Occupation. Out of that situation grew conditions 
worse than those that prevailed when we first went in. 
The Occupation was always drifting in the absence of any policy 
in Washington. As far as I know nothing was ever done for the 
economic rehabilitation of the country, the establishment of schools 
generally, the development of agriculture, or the development of 
the capacity of the Haitian people for self-government. The Oc- 
cupation was a failure and, when I say a failure, I mean the 
iailure of the United States Government. Washington, not Port 
au Prince, was to blame. 


The Occupation has not only been a failure in the sense 
used by this witness, it has been a crime. Between two 
and three thousand Haitian citizens have been killed by 
American forces. We are naturally a just and generous 
people. Our humanity fed the Belgians, the Armenians, 
the Chinese and the Russians. We gave freely of our 
sons to save Belgium, France and England from the mili- 
tary might of Germany. And while we were thus led to 
altruistic sacrifice abroad, at home our Government was 
quietly, surely, safely and cheaply destroying the free 
Republic of Haiti and murdering its citizens. We elected 
the Administration who perpetrated this injustice, as well 
as the Administration that now permits it to continue. We 
paid the American marines that were the instruments used, 
and we maintained the American fleet that supported 
them. 


We are personally responsible for what our Govern- 
ment does in our name, and by our authority. In the name 
of the American people, murder has been done in Haiti. 
Before the tribunal of the world, we are held individually 
and collectively guilty. And the verdict is just. It is time 
for us to right the injustice. 
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The Subtle Doctors and Higher Education 


E. L. Viator 


many questions, one of her favorites is, surely, 

“What’s in a university?”’ Higher education has 
absorbed more of our popular idealism than any other 
enterprise: the pioneers went to bed dreaming of it; 
financiers otherwise frugal coddled it with impressive 
cheques ; today, the energy of “ drives”’ and the fever of 
youthful desire seem devoted alike to varsity campuses. 
The position of the college in American life is striking, 
really. It is all very well for bland theorizers like Mr. 
Wells to declare that institutional education has reached 
its zenith and that citizen So and So is cultivating his mind 
outside by reading, no doubt, the “ Outline of History.” 
We know better. This, for instance, is a year of financial 
stress, and yet the numbers that storm the doors of col- 
legiate life are larger and more determined than ever. 
Who could require a more striking demonstration of the 
difference which the average man strikes between Academe 


\ LTHOUGH the American Mrs. Grundy asks a good 


and the world? 

Still, the public attitude towards the colleges is hazy. 
Undergraduate’ ideas of the purpose of education are re- 
markably naive; parental opinions are generally limited to 
blind trust and concern with expense accounts; the 
harassed professor is likely to consider his subject of tre- 
mendous importance, but if he were asked to explain its 
relation to the general scheme of things, his mind would, 
no doubt, be blank. In a word, of the social significance 
of this marvelous institution, the university, we have no 
coherent idea whatever. Out of this truth there develop 
three conclusions, which I shall state briefly: first, the 
attitude of the great universities towards themselves is 
skeptical, or distrustful, of collective creed and purpose; 
second, the teacher is considered an individual whose duty 
is to conform in method but not necessarily in outlook 
with his school; third, the final impression made upon the 
student by his college career will vary according to the 
instructors who have guided him, but on the whole will be 
skeptical, distrustful. Thus, the most positive element of 
secular teaching is social service; but even here opinions 
are too diverse to permit of anything like coordinate action. 

These conditions have brought about a state of affairs 
which the Catholic public ought to consider of primary im- 
portance. The fact is that while we have only vaguely 
apprehended the moral character of American university 
life, another group of men, hostile and dangerous to our 
most sacred interests, have studied and profited by the 
situation. A constantly growing corps of instructors are 
entering the secular class-rooms armed with full con- 
sciousness of the milieu in which they move and of the 
weapons they should employ. Realizing the value of 
philosophic instruction in the conveyance of propaganda, 
these men set out with commendable earnestness to sub- 


vert the Christian theory of existence, not by displaying 
a blatant hostility but through a cleverly graduated policy 
of suggestion. They adjudge the situation accurately. 
The average student, even if he be Catholic, is not far re- 
moved from materialistic liberalism: he has heard that 
science is hostile to revealed religion, he has the Americar 
craving for “ practical things,” and he is very sensitive to 
the pressure of environment. Accordingly, the instructor’s 
policy is clear. He defers politely to what he terms the 
“sentimental appeal ” of religious belief, and even smiles 
with tolerance upon,some boyish interposition of an article 
of Faith. 

As a matter of fact, this occasional defender of the 
creed is the instructor’s pdaté-de-foie. The indifferent, 
beefy-minded student permits philosophy to get under his 
skin at examination time only; the speculative lad, with 
sufficient spiritual substance to batten idealism, reacts to 
the teaching and becomes absorbed in it. The tranquil, 
pleasant, much-degreed instructor turns into a Sir Oracle 
behind whose lips is the answer to destiny’s riddle. 
Vaguely troubled by the multitude of problems that were 
not thought of in the simple teaching that guided his boy- 
hood, the student seeks refuge in a private interview with 
the master and meets with no rebuff. Is he a Catholic? 
He will be asked to square some knotty aspect of the 
problem of evil with his religious convictions. Hell, the 
instructor will say, is an article of Faith, but how can one 
believe in hell? Miracles are quite amusing to the scientist, 
and Lourdes, despite its charming scenery, is a joke. The 
Saviour? A carefully regulated amount of scientific criti- 
cism will make any boy look askance at the crucifix before 
which, at night, he may kneel in desperate tears. Let no 
one fancy that such methods are purely casual; they make 
up the instructor’s business program. I have received 
triumphant letters from men who achieved the “ conver- 
sion ” of Catholic students to the “ philosophic truth.” 

Perhaps only those who have passed through the manip- 
ulation of such instructors can fully appreciate the re- 
sourcefulness of their methods. Pateresque enough to own 
pictures of Vezelay and Chartres, assiduous readers of the 
“ Imitation ” as well as of the New Republic, they give the 
impression of being familiar with the nuances of every 
system of thought, even if they are in reality pedantic 
dilettantes. The pressure of their opinion is always light, 
for they understand sagely that the heart of youth cannot 
often be stormed, and that the horse of Ulysses is the 
easiest means of access to the eternal Troy of the soul. 
Why not substitute, they suggest, for religion a carefully 
reasoned philosophy which combines the desirable ele- 
ments of Christianity with the discoveries of science, elim- 
inating thereby a really frustrate codex of dogma? Enter 
Aristotle interpreted, as did the enemies of St. Thomas, 
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riaturalistically, Spinoza, and someone else among the 
moderns, Santayana, for instance. After all there is noth- 
ing to accept here but human experience and human dig- 
nity ; and the practical purpose of life will be the develop- 
ment of that dignity in consonance with the lessons of that 
experience. The next step is obvious. Once more the 
student finds himself on the solid ground of social theory, 
social reform. As a believer in religion, he may have 
understood that industrial society cries out for a readjust- 
ment of relations, that the wail of the world is, “ Justice! ” 
When the appeasement of this cry has been accepted as 
the sole object of rational human life, the urge of a youth- 
ful spirit towards social betterment becomes almost 
startlingly feverish. The principles of such a one will 
more often be Bolshevist than Socialist in character: the 
teaching we have been examining adopts the Aristotelian 
maxim that an intellectual oligarchy is the most desirable 
form of government. It wishes the “ philosophical elite ” 
to refashion society according to their standards, and it 
does not shrink from the idea of revolution. One of the 
Church’s most ghastly “crimes” is opposition to the 
Russian regime. 

That is, broadly, the program of the ever increasing 
number of propagandizing instructors to whom I refer. 
Content with small salaries, devoted to the task, elaborately 
trained, they represent the most serious menace to which 
a growing mind can be exposed. Common sense will re- 
act, in the end, from crude atheism, rabid Socialism, and 
violent methods of reform; but the finer the mind, the 
more likely it is to succumb to this entourage of philo- 
sophic finesse created by men without genius but splendidly 
fit for the business of education. Where do they come 
from? Generally they are men who have studied for the 
ministry, either Protestant or Jewish, and who preserve 
rigid personal morality with a keen relish for reform. 
Having lost all belief in Christianity or other religion as 
the result of higher criticism and the study of religious 
history, they drift into the graduate schools of prominent 
universities. After several years of research in this skep- 
tical atmosphere, they emerge Doctors of Philosophy with 
a mission. No thought of personal gain, no inclination to 
marriage, will dissuade them from the task. One of them, 
a novice, accepted this year an assistant instructorship in a 
western college for a salary of six hundred dollars. An- 
other, whose salary is almost as meager, refused a legacy 
of stocks and bonds because he thought them unethical 
collateral. There is absolutely no sacrifice, no privation, 
which these initiates will shirk in a desperate endeavor to 
make their philosophy usurp the need of God. 

Fortunately, they can never succeed, and incidentally 
their relations one to another are not sufficiently friendly to 
form the basis of a coalition. Nor is it out of the question 
that, despite the opaque mentality which is the derivative 
of scientific education, their spiritual quest may end in 
Catholicism. From our point of view there is little to be 
done concerning their activity except to keep our boys as 
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far away from it as possible, to place them in Catholic 
schools, to make it possible for them to attend Catholic 
schools. It can never be emphasized too strongly that the 
busy priest, to whom a troubled lad brings his philosophic 
doubts, is seldom the intellectual equal of a skeptical 
doctor of philosophy, and that what really does the injury 
is not an individual argument but the concentric pressure 
of hostile environment and mental superiority. Again, 
every one ought to realize that under existing conditions 
it is impossible to place a corps of Catholic experts in the 
secular universities, no matter how good and influential 
the labor of a few may be. The Catholic school must 
dominate Catholic opinion, and it must advance to a larger 
share in the dominion of American intellectual life. 


International Labor Legislation 


A. J. Muencu 
Staff Correspondent of “ America” 
AST year I had occasion to give an account in 
America of the International Congress for Pro- 
tective Labor Legislation held at Basle, Switzerland. The 
task of this convention was to come to a new orientation 
for its activities in view of the fact that by the Treaty of 
Versailles an international labor office had been constituted 
at Geneva, which in part pursued the same objects in the 
field of labor problems. It was found necessary to 
avoid as much as possible, for theoretical, practical and 
financial reasons, a duplication of efforts. A modus 
vivendi had to be discovered between the labor office of 
the League of Nations, as an organ of political origin, 
and the International Bureau of the Association for 
Protective Labor Legislation as an organ of private 
initiative. 

This year’s assembly of delegates of the International 
Association for Protective Labor Legislation was held 
October 16-18, at Geneva. The delegates of fourteen na- 
tional sections and the representatives of nine governments 
were present. Professor Dr. Joseph Beck, of the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, again represented the Holy See which, 
since the beginning of the International Association over 
twenty years ago, has taken an active interest in its 
work. Holland was represented notably by Mgr. Dr. 
H. Nolens, member of the Second Chamber of the Gen- 
eral States of the Netherlands and president of the three 
Dutch associations for protective labor legislation, un- 
employment and social insurance. Belgium sent no dele- 
gates, although relations, broken ever since the war, had 
again been resumed during the course of the past year 
with the International Bureau at Basle. Among the big 
Powers the absence of the United States Government was 
noted. Nor was the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, New York,’ represented; financial reasons 
were stated as the cause of absence. Mexico, however, sent 
a delegate in the person of M. Julio Pulla, Director of 
the Department of Labor in Mexico City. 
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The predictions made by some of the older delegates 
last year that the International Labor Office of the League 
would more than ever need the support of the Inter- 
national Association were, as the events of the past 
year showed, fully justified. The former organization has 
met with obstacles of a political nature. It should be re- 
called, as I emphasized last year, that its origin is political, 
and so also a large part of its machinery. In consequence 
it is obliged to proceed cautiously, more cautiously than 
the crying needs of the times justify; it is tied by a score 
and more of political considerations. Politics block the 
march of progress. Since the governments pay the piper 
they also call the tune with the result that in many of its 
activities the International Labor Office, while busy, is 
condemned to be busy in the unprogressive effort of merely 
marking time. It moves but does not move forward. I 
should not like to leave the impression that the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva is not accomplishing results. 
On the contrary, in point of scientific research, one cannot 
gainsay truly astounding and extensive results. Its pub- 
lications are invaluable and indispensable treasure houses 
for the student of labor problems. But its materials dug 
out and quarried in painstaking toil are not used by gov- 
ernments for constructive labor legislation. Governments 
have shown little interest in bringing to discussion or to 
ratification the conventions adopted at Washington, Oc- 
tober, 1919, and at Geneva, June, 1920. Only two States 
of the forty and more members of the League, Greece and 
Rumania, have completely enacted the conventions of 
Washington into law, in spite of the fact that by Article 
405 of the Treaty all the League members are bound to 
bring such conventions for ratification before their re- 
spective legislative bodies; in the case of the Washington 
conventions the term for ratification already expired July 
1, 1921. None of the big Powers ratified any conventions 
unless they were laws already in force in their country or 
contemplated for legislation before the Washington Con- 
ference. The British Government refuses to submit the 
conventions to Parliament for ratification on the plea that 
being themselves the competent authorities in the sense of 
Article 405 of the Treaty, and not Parliament, they need 
not submit them to Parliament. Mgr. Nolens rightly 
made the point that such an interpretation sterilizes the 
Treaty obligations solemnly undertaken under the en- 
gagements of the Pact, inasmuch as every government 
could, on such grounds, all treaty conventions and signa- 
tures notwithstanding, ratify or not ratify at its good 
pleasure. It sets a dangerous precedent for other govern- 
ments which, if followed, would make Part XIII of the 
Treaty, the Labor Question Part, the laughing stock of 
the world. Treaties are still only sacred, it seems, as 
long as they confer rights but are a mere scrap of paper 
when they demand the fulfilment ‘of onerous obligations. 

Face to face with such political sabotage which would 
completely wreck the aims and achievements of the inter- 
national regulation of labor legislation, the need of re- 











newed and unflagging activity on the part of the Interna- 
tional Association was recognized, so much the more since 
an official of one of the governments, when invited by 
the General Secretary, Dr. Stephan Bauer, to attend the 
sessions of the Congress, answered him, in an arrogant 
tone of assurance that re-echoed his ignorance of the re- 
spective activities of the two organizations only too plainly, 
that the International Association could now be thrown 
into the discard since the International Labor Office at 
Geneva was established. The responsible administrators 
of this latter bedy, however, are of another opinion as 
was evidenced by the presence of Albert Thomas, the di- 
rector, who urged the delegates to accept his formulation of 
a resolution demanding respect for the conventions of 
Washington and the obligations they imposed, and inviting 
the national sections to do their utmost in educating public 
opinion as to the momentous importance of their contents. 
He spoke very plainly on the difficult position of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

When we took an advanced position on a certain important 
labor problem, he said to the assembled delegates in the closing 
minutes of the Congress, we were at once informed by several 
governments that any policy advocated in advance of the adopted 
policy of the governments interested would not be tolerated. 
More than ever, therefore, we need your help, and I ask you to 
get this help for us through the force of your national sections. 

The International Association cannot be _ uncere- 
moniously scrapped as a useless piece of machinery, for 
unless the national sections continue to interest themselves 
with keen and watchful eye in protective labor legislation 
a period of dangerous stagnation will result. 

In order to give the national sections definite lines of 
direction for concerted action a number of resolutions were 
thoroughly thrashed out first in the commissions and then 
on the floor of the assembly. Respecting agricultural 
workers all were agreed that the demand of an eight-hour 
day was folly for obvious practical reasons, but likewise 
all were agreed, in view of the frequent exploitation of 
hired farm help, that certain restrictions were necessary 
with reference to the length of the work-day. It was 
therefore recommended to encourage the enactment of 
laws similar to those existing in Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In the former country, for instance, provision is 
made for an eight, nine and ten-hour day respectively for 
each of the four months of the year, having due regard 
for the seasonal character of the work. The free con- 
tractual engagements as found in Holland and Denmark 
were also recommended for study. Particularly, how- 
ever, was protection demanded respecting a minimum 
amount of rest at night, the work of pregnant and nursing 
women, the labor of juveniles in the fields, and the in- 
surance of agricultural workers against sickness and acci- 
dent. Dockworkers and seamen also received consider- 
able attention; and extension of the protective legislation 
in their favor was demanded, special emphasis being laid 
on Sunday as a day of rest, except where by reason of 
stringent necessity work could not be avoided. 
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In the course of the year an investigation is planned 








Hitherto these were three independent bodies but the close 


. of the various systems of shop, work and industrial coun- proximity of their respective fields of work as also the need 
Dy cils, as well in countries where they exist by reason of of more simplified and more concentrated methods of 
he voluntary agreements between employer and employe, as action made such a decision advisable. It should be noted 
nt also where they exist by force of law as in Germany and that in England and in the United States there are no 
~“ Austria. For this purpose a double set of questionnaires distinct organizations for protective labor legislation, un- 
y, was worked out, discussed and adopted, by which it is employment and social insurance. The American Asso- 
m sought to learn how the councils are organized, in what ciation for Labor Legislation since its foundation covered 
at manner and by what methods they function, their powers this whole field. In countries, however, where such 
ra in matters of conditions of labor, wages, the hours of separate bodies exist, the circumstances of each country 
- work, the hiring and dismissal of workers, the inspection will have to determine whether fusion into one organiza- 
li- and control of business books, gain and loss accounts, and__ tion should take place. The question in point is that a 
of the supervision of the distribution of profits. Interesting fusion of the three international associations is desirable, 
of materials for the comparative study of the diverse volun- and on this point even those who are for separate, au- 
1g tary and legal industrial council systems will be gathered tonomous bodies in their respective countries have urged 
_ by this investigation. The Italian delegation manifested arguments for an international amalgamation. Promoters 
s. a deep interest in the discussion of this question since there of sane labor legislation see in this decision evidence of 
r- are three projects before the government of their country the determination which prevails in circles friendly to labor 
which seek to realize the hopes and aims for democracy to push the successes gained in the long struggle of the 
” in the field of industry. past decades to the point of best advantage. To do so is 
ng Another important step was taken when it was decided eminently important considering the severe assaults which 
al to approach the International Association of Unemploy- have in recent times been made by forces of reaction on 
ed ment and the International Association for Social Insur- the structures erected in the field of labor legislation by 
d. ance with reference to an amalgamation with the Inter- dint of most laborious efforts throughout many decades 
“4 national Association for Protective Labor Legislation. full of anxiety for those interested in the workman. 
P— es e 
. Catholic Versus Moslem in Europe 
= E. CurisTITcH 
‘ HE Semitic-Masonic influence that bolsters up to submit to the Moslem Government at Tirana and call on 
f T Turkey-in-Asia regardless of her continued cruelty all their coreligionists to join in resisting its demands. As 
e to the Christians under her sway can be seen like- in duty bound the Moslem tribes have never ceased to 
n wise on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, where the fierce harry and oppress the “ non-believers ”; and the Miridite, 
al Moslem tribes of Albania are being formed into a fictitious Lurya, and Mati tribes do not believe that they will hence- 
ir State to preserve a remnant of Mahomedan rule within forth change their policy. The Christians object to being 
e Europe itself. handed over to their foes. They realize that Turkey has 
f There is no need to emphasize the utter impossibility of | not collapsed, and that Moslem ascendancy is still assured 
y grafting on Mahomedan mentality the main features of in Europe, where found convenient, so they are determined 
“ Christian culture, too often ungratefully styled by its mod- to defend themselves, and carry on the usual warfare with 
f ern exponents: “ Western civilization.” A true son of their Moslem neighbors. There have been pitched battles 
" Mahomet cannot treat Christians fairly. Experiments on account of the attempt to extort the danak or tax which 
3 have proved it during hundreds of years. But certain the Miridites, at least, did not formerly pay even to the 
- Powers, that have never felt the Moslem heel on their Sultan. On the plains of Oreschi, and at Gomsic, the 
d necks and now claim a protectorate over Albania, have de- forces of the Tirana Government were routed, and the 
" cided to create a Republic in that wild land with the Mos- victorious Miridites have proclaimed to the world that if 
k lem element in charge, on the injunction of tolerance and there is to be an Albanian republic it will be Christian, 
_ fair play for the Christians. Thus the most backward witha constitution drafted on Christian lines, therefore, in- 
* country in Europe, which has never been a political entity capable of amalgamation with the Moslem rule. The 
g and has little notion of that nationality which is the great League of Nations, between the conflicting reports of the 
: fetish of the present day, is summoned to be that strange Tirana Government and the Miridite autonomous State, is 
4 paradox: a Mahomedan republic! As one might expect, now despatching a commission of “three impartial per- 
a the first to protest against the monstrous combination are sons ” to investigate and report. The chances of harmony 
. the Christians invited to support it. The one civilized are not great. It is true that the Tirana Cabinet, com- 
d section of Albania is Catholic, where notions of cohesion, posed mainly of Mahomedans, has admitted two Chris- 
{ progress and culture have been implanted by missionary tian members. These are, however, regarded as renegades 





effort. The principal Catholic tribes, the Miridites, refuse 


by the tribes they affect to represent. Their past is not 
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calculated to inspire confidence in their ability to defend 
Christian interests. One of them, who enjoys most pres- 
tige, was formerly a Greek-Orthodox priest, and has been 
given the title of “ Bishop” by the Moslem Government. 
but this title carries far less weight than that of ‘ Mon- 
signor ” which has been gratuitously conferred on him by 
his foreign protectors. “ Bishop” Fan Noli, as delegate 
to the Geneva Conference of the League of Nations, re- 
pudiated the Miridite tribe as traitors to “ Albania’’; 
whereas Father Ashikou, a bona fide Catholic priest, main- 
tains that his flock, doughty champion of the Christian 
Faith throughout the ages, as the nucleus of the real 
Albania has coalesced to defend its Christian character 
and will no longer accept Mahomedan supremacy, The 
creed of the Catholic Albanian is of a special type—of a 
kind that should be expected from a people who have held 
it by force of arms against the Sultan’s fanatic soldiery. 
It is a creed interwoven with strange rules anent the ven- 
detta that still prevails, and the fate to be meted to a 
brother who succumbs to Moslem threats and conforms to 
the law of the Prophet. But it is a genuine creed, a vital 
force in the lives of its adherents. For a long time, by 
means of a sorrowful compromise, the Miridites managed 
to render to Caesar what could be claimed as Caesar’s and 
to God what was God’s. While cherishing their allegiance 
to Rome, they served in the army of the Sultan where they 
had the most honored place, as bravest and most reliable, 
once their chief had pledged his word. Their renown as 
fighters, and as pioneers of civilization is such that a State 
of Albania which relegates them to an inferior position has 
little chance of permanency. 

Space forbids the enumeration and elucidation of the 
various outside influences at work to uphold the different 
tribes in their particular revendications. Italy’s moral 
support goes to the central Government of Tirana “ seeing 
that the Moslems are numerically superior.” The central 
Government has yielded the island of Sasseno which com- 
mands the entrance to the embryo harbor of Valona to the 
Italian Government. This island is some compensation 
for the partially lost port of Rieka (Fiume) which 
D’Annunzio’s exploits sought to secure for his country, in 
order to preserve Italian control of the Adriatic. Greece 
is incensed at this intrusion on what she considers her 
rightful sphere of influence in Albania, Valona being the 
chief town of the Christian tribes who adhere to the 
Greek-Orthodox Church and are intermixed with a large 
Greek population. Jugoslavia, with its 5,000,000 Catho- 
lics, is supposed to encourage the Catholic tribes of the 
north, and in return for effective aid, to ensure a friendly 
territory for passage to that sea whence it was cut off, 
first by Austria and now by Italy. Other powers further 
afield are likewise interested in the future of Albania and 
would gladly see peace and commercial facilities in that 
troubled land. The present disorders arise from the re- 
fusal of the Christian tribes to yield up their weapons to 
the emissaries of the new Moslem authority installed in 
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their midst. They do not share the enthusiasm of some 
Western philanthropists who look forward to the conver- 
sion of the Mahomedan tribes in the very near future. 
History shows that Christianity has been introduced into 
every known region of the earth among savage idolators 
and hardened. cannibals. But the record of its recruits 
from Mahomedanism is so poor that it is not worth men- 
tioning. The Catholic tribes know that the object of the 
Tirana Government is to provide “ rayahs,” toilers, for the 
Mahomedan lords who are accustomed from birth to con- 
sider the Christians as servants. The feudal system which 
is now being forced on the Catholics of northern Albania 
is totally at variance with Miridite custom. The Miridites 
are a people of small landowners, each family cultivating 
its plot of earth for its own advantage. The Tirana Begs 
own great tracts of territory which they let to Christian 
husbandmen at exorbitant prices. The tillers pay in kind 
as well as in coin. It is from these unfortunate slaves 
that the Christian supporters of the Tirana Government 
are gathered and incorporated in the army led by Turkish 
officers. One of those incidents that throw light on a situa- 
tion better than any wordy exposition has strengthened the 
Catholics in their revolt. A Moslem officer, Shakir Ni- 
zama, sentenced by his superiors in deference to the repre- 
sentations of the French Military Mission at Scutari to 
imprisonment for having abducted a girl of fourteen, was 
set at liberty as soon as the Frenchmen had withdrawn. 
The Catholics held council and resolved to lay aside all 
hope of justice from Moslem administration and to de- 
pend, as in the past, not on admonitions to the Tirana 
Government from French or English factors, but on their 
own good swords. They are too poor and too friendless 
to attempt the conquest of their Mahomedan neighbors, 
but this is not their objective. They are simply bent on 
preserving intact the territory inhabited by Catholics and 
they are doing it effectively by the usual methods of armed 
resistance. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


The Cancer Spot of Ireland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When “Good Queen Bess,” some 300 years ago, decreed the 
“ Plantation of Ulster,” she little knew how successful she would 
be in the harvests of hatred and rancor in the years to come. 
When she decreed that no Irishman or Catholic could own lands 
in Ulster and handed over the land, seized through her agents, to 
dour crofters from Scotland, she established the rule that has kept 
Erin in misery ever since—the right of the few to rule the many! 
And what Belfast says today, England has to say tomorrow, is 
the rule with all British governments. England must stick by her 
loyal colonists! But loyalty is all of the lips, only a parrot cry 
for political purposes. When Gladstone passed the Irish Church 
Disestablishment bill, the “lovalists” of Ulster threatened to 
“kick Queen Victoria’s crown into the Boyne!” And when the 
Irish Home Rule bill was passed early in 1914, the same loyalists 
formed an army, imported rifles and ammunitjon from Germany 
and threatened a rebellion in case the law was carried out. The 
arch-loyalist, Sir Edward Carson, even went to lunch with the 
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Kaiser at Potsdam, presumably to show his love for the British 
Empire! So the bill never became law in spite of Commons and 
Lords, and despite solemn pledges to the Nationalist party and its 
leaders. And Willie Redmond was killed on a Flanders field, poor 
John Redmond died of a broken heart and the Nationalist party 
was smashed to atoms because they all believed in the pledges of 
an English government and constitutional methods. Can you 
wonder why Ireland outside of that little cancer spot of the North- 
East is Sinn Fein today? For England is ruled by Belfast in 
Irish affairs and Belfast is ruled by religious hatred for Catholic 
Ireland. 

When James III of England was driven from his throne he 
escaped to Ireland and by promising Catholic emancipation, or 
the right of a Catholic to vote, he secured the support of the 
Catholic. When his son-in-law, William of Orange, who came to 
England from the Continent at the invitation of the English 
Parliament, went to Ireland in pursuit, the Ulsterites rallied to his 
banner because of the promises James had made to the Catholics. 
James was defeated at the Battle of the Boyne and fled to France. 
Hence the term “Orangeman” arose and on July 12 every year, 
Belfast has a public holiday and the Orange lodges parade to keep 
up the memory of the defeat of a monarch who had the audacity 
to promise a Catholic a vote! Belfast is a city of religions and 
no religion. 

The Orangeman, who will break a Catholic’s head for the love 
of God, has, as a rule, never been at church or chapel in his life, 
but he belongs to an Orange lodge! The tradition of “ To hell with 
the Pope,” has been sucked into him with his mother’s milk and 
grows stronger with age. 

Belfast prides itself on being prosperous, but if it has its wide 
thoroughfares, it has its mean dirty streets and slums. If it has 
its successful and well-fed business men in its hundreds, it has its 
ill-nourished, sickly operatives in its tens of thousands. When I 
hear “prosperous Belfast,” mentioned as the “seat of the linen 
industry,” I think of the little “half-timer” of twelve, trudging 
through the snow with bare feet on a winter’s morning, with a 
little thin shawl round her shoulders, with a tin can of cold tea 
in her hand, to work as a “doffer” in the hot humid spinning 
room and come home exhausted at night. And I think of her 
mother and sisters all sharing the same fate, the steaming spin- 
ning room or the filthy and dusty card rooms by day and the 
slums by night! And for what? Up to 1914, the adult spinners 
had eleven shillings for a 52%4-hour week. This is about equal 
to two dollars! And the youngster, dragged from her bed at an 
age when her American cousins were still at school, and flying 
from frame to frame under the eagle eye of a “ doffing mistress,” 
from early morning to late in the afternoon got three shillings 
and sixpence or about seventy-five cents for her week’s work! 
No wonder that yellow, sickly and ill-nourished women people 
Belfast. Tea, warmed in the troughs of the spinning machines. 
forms their staple food! It is practically all they can afford. 

And mill owners and managers speak with pride of Belfast’s 
prosperity and—became Grand Masters of Orange lodges! For 
while sectarian feeling flourishes, workpeople will never unite to 
put an end to or probe the conditions of labor which make 
Belfast the worst-paid region in the British Empire. And so, 
employers pour oil on the smouldering fires of religious hatred at 
every conceivable opportunity and thus prevent any union of the 
two sides. This is the district that has kept Ireland as a whole 
from achieving her national independence, from setting her house 
in order, from making Ireland a prosperous and contented nation! 
In the rest of Ireland, it does not matter a jot what a man’s re- 
ligion may be. But in Belfast and the surrounding districts, re- 
ligion is used as a tool by the employers, high up in the Orange 
lodges, to keep asunder the working population for they know 
that once labor is united, and sectarian feeling has been extin- 
guished, North and South would meet on common ground and 
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then—good-by to sweated labor! So, Ulster while able to look 
after herself, thank you, trusting to its majority of Orange lodges, 
will not unite with the rest of Ireland, because she is quite “ con- 
tent” to be prosperous, even at the expense of the flesh and blood 
of its women and children, the white slaves of her industries! 
And today Belfast, as of old, covers up its cancer spot with the 
flag of the British Empire—the Union Jack! 
Belfast, Ireland. J. G. MILHoLLanp. 


Socialists, Catholics and Capitalism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


For many months the present writer has been privately accusing 
Mr. Goldstein, whose article appeared in America for October 15, 
of blurring the line between Catholicism and modern capitalism. 
In particular he had occasion to note certain consequences of the 
K. of C. lecturer’s criticism of “radicalism” in Springfield, 
Mass., and Rochester, N. Y., Catholic laborers, especially Irish 
and Italian groups, asked the writer, whether the Catholic Church 
opposed “unionism and collective bargaining.” Moreover, they 
inquired whether the Knights of Columbus were not, after all, 
“only a reactionary and business bourgeois organization, not un- 
like the Y. M. C. A. of Protestantism in its attitude toward 
capitalism.” 

The writer, first of all, referred these confused or misguided 
persons to the Apostolic Church, where “love of one for another 
was so great that possessions were held in common.” Afterward, 
he quoted the social doctrines of the early Church Fathers, and, 
in simple terms, described the Church-sponsored gild system of 
medieval Catholicism. In the end, he told them about today’s 
Social Reconstruction Program ef the American Hierarchy, a 
program which urges the gradual “ break-down of capitalism and 
its substitution by a cooperative system based as far as possible 
upon personal ownership.” But “are the Knights of Columbus 
against all such Catholic things?” asked a French worker at 
Springfield. “ Mr. Goldstein doesn’t talk about them; he just at- 
tacks the Reds!” 

In view of these experiences, the writer was not surprised to 
read Mr. Goldstein’s “ Socialists, Catholics and Capitalism” in 
America. This article indirectly accused some Catholic sociolo- 
gists and writers of blurring the line between Catholicism and 
Socialism. Mr. Goldstein partly unriddled himself, when he im- 
plied that he went back only as far as the “ Reformation” for his 
Catholic social and economic formulas. Happily, there are Cath- 
olics, who go back farther, back to the first Christmas, in fact, and 
are unswervingly eager to “ restore all things in Christ.” Possibly, 
the K. of C. lecturer will find information, if not inspiration, in a 
sermon of Bishop McNichols, published in the Catholic Charities 
Review for October. It is significantly called “ Catholic Charity 
Today and Yesterday.” Fortunately, the Church in America has 
her Father Joseph Hussleins, S.J., and her Father John A. Ryans. 
In America for October 22, Father Husslein writes: 

There is still another and more insidious form of the 

terrorism of capital, and that is to decry as “ Bolshevists” or 
“ Socialists” those who fearlessly stand for Christian princi- 
ples, who are neither to be won over by favors and delicate 
recognitions on its part, nor yet intimidated by its attacks or 
intrigues. No true Christian sociologist need hope to escape 
such slanders and attacks, even at times from those on whose 
support he should most be able to rely. 

The present writer wonders whether Mr. Goldstein has réad 
this candid and sincere and illuminating article, “ The Terrorism 
of the Rich,” by Father Husslein. Incidentally, he wonders, too, 
whether Father Husslein and Father Ryan are Knights of Colum- 
bus. If “yes,” he ponders why such authoritatively Catholic social 
intelligences are not invited to membership on the Knights of 
Columbus committee on Catholic sociology. 

New York. 


Joun HEARLEY. 
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Malthus and Neo-Malthusianism 

HERE is no connection between Malthusianism and 

Methusalem. Quite the contrary. There is no closer 
connection between the original Malthus and the doctrines 
which today are frequently attributed to him. Malthus 
has his own sins to answer for, but he would have scorned 
the company of a modern birth-controller, especially the 
specimens who hawk their nostrums, which, incidentally, 
are sometimes a simple swindle, and sometimes a re- 
munerative experiment in profiteering. Malthus regarded 
the world through sombre glasses. By contrast Schopen- 
hauer was a Puck, an Ariel. Firmly believing that the 
globe could not support an abstractly possible population, 
he saw as gloomy alternatives, the extinction of the race 
by starvation, or its check by birth-control. Divine Provi- 
dence was never a factor in Malthus’ problem, and he 
seemed unable to realize that God who created man could 
and would care for him, without the aid of a pamphlet 
on economics. But he reprobated “ any artificial and un- 
natural modes of checking population, both on account 
of their immorality and their tendency to remove a neces- 
sary stimulus to industry.” The heart of this somewhat 
eccentric clergyman was in the right place, and his rejec- 
tion of unnatural methods shows that at times he could 
be sound both in his ethics and his economics. But for 
his errors he has been punished by the connection of his 
name with an immorality on which the most decadent 
pagan could not have improved. 

The latest defense of the Black Vice was made at an 
English Church Congress, and by no less a personage than 
the King’s physician, my Lord Dawson. The burden of 
his argument was that since birth-control was “here to 
stay,” it would be well to legalize it, and by the removal 
of any existing moral or social stigma, even to promote it. 
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The social value of this principle can be best appraised by 
applying it to other practises, immoral for the same rea- 
son, such as lying, blasphemy, theft, and certain unnatural 
crimes. A secondary argument presented by the noble 
lord was that if the Catholic Church could not prevent 
the use of contraceptives, no other organization could hope 
to succeed. Thereupon the King’s physician cited as evi- 
dence “ Catholic” France, and Holland. 

The secretary of the Westminster Catholic Federation, 
one Anglo-Saxon, Mr. W. P. Mara, at once took issue 
with Lord Dawson. To the indictment that “in Catholic 
France birth-control had flourished for half a century ” 
Mr. Mara answered, first, that a government which had 
done nothing whatever to destroy the vice could scarcely 
be called “‘ Catholic,” and next, that many so-called Catho- 
lics in France were Catholics in name only, since they never 
went.to Mass, never received the Sacraments, and openly 
repudiated Catholic teaching. Birth-control does not 
flourish in Catholic France. It flourishes in France be- 
cause of immoral men and women who have rejected the 
Catholic Church. “ Wherever the Catholic Faith is prac- 
tised birth-control is negligible. Witness Catholic Ire- 
land.” As for Holland, a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the Catholic and non-Catholic provinces. In Catho- 
lic North Brabant and Limburg, in 1913, the birth-rate 
was, respectively, 33.5 and 32.4 In Friesland, where 
Catholics form but eight per cent of the population, the 
rate was 11.2. In other words, Catholic families in Hol- 
land are about three times the size of non-Catholic fami- 
lies. 

Touching England, Mr. Mara might have quoted the 
testimony of Dr. Mary Scharlieb, given in Marchant’s 
“Control of Parenthood ”: 


It is impossible to pretend that all Roman Catholics obey 
the law of their Church in this matter, but that something 
is achieved by her directions is proved by the fact that the 
average number of children in Roman Catholic families is 
6.6 as against an average of 3.13 in the general community. 


In England, then, the Catholic family is more than 
twice as large as the non-Catholic family. In the United 
States, the disparity is probably larger. In the army and 
navy during the last war Catholic families were repre- 
sented in a ratio quite out of proportion to their numbers. 
This fact does not show that the non-Catholic families 
were “slackers.” It does show, however, that they had 
no children to give to the country’s service. 

Lord Dawson meant no attack on the Catholic Church, 
but he utterby failed to prove his case. There are plenty 
of bad Catholics, always have been, and always will be. 
This is only saying that there is cockle in the wheat-field. 
But the Church, whatever action the State may take, will 
never admit that cockle is wheat, or preferable to wheat. 
It is good only for burning. And without other argu- 
ment, every Catholic knows that she is right, and ever 
more clearly than when he rebels against her plain, simple, 
and unalterable teaching. 
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Reunion with What? 

HE English Church Union, an association made up 
of those members of the Church of England who, 
without offense, it is hoped, may be called “ Anglo-Catho- 
lics,” recently held a convention in Birmingham. At this 
meeting Bishop Gore spoke his mind very plainly on the 
progress of Modernism among the Anglican clergy and 
laity. Some members of the Church held views with re- 
gard to the existence and the attributes of God “ funda- 
mentally subversive of the whole fabric of Christian be- 
lief.” “I am afraid,” commented the Bishop, with a re- 
straint hardly commendable in a religious teacher, “ I am 
afraid that some of those of whom I am speaking are, 
strictly, heretical.” Yet they are suffered to persist in 
their heresy without rebuke from their Bishops, and even 

to defend and teach it. 

Deplorable as is this scandal, conditions yet more de- 
plorable were laid bare by the Bishop. There was “a 
large and important and learned body of men in the 
Church, many of them officials in the Church, who hold 
views which, I say it deliberately, are directly subversive 
of the Creeds.” If this be true, and the Bishop is doubt- 
less well acquainted with the evils he condemns, it is cer- 
tain that membership in the Church of England is not the 
pearl of great price. Communication with an ecclesiastical 
organization which permits its members to teach doctrines 
“fundamentally subversive of the whole fabric of Chris- 
tian belief,” and even advances them to positions of honor 
and authority, can have no higher spiritual value than 
membership in a debating club. Fitly indeed does the 
learned Dominican Prior McNabb summarize this religious 
Bolshevism, “ On the confession of a learned and scholarly 
Bishop, one who has loved the Church of England to the 
point of sacrifice, this Church gives not only ecclesiastical 
tolerance, but even ecclesiastical honors, to heretics.” The 
Prior might well have employed a stronger term than 
“heretics,” and by its use have approached the truth more 
closely. 

The incident sharpens the questions put by many Catho- 
lics, at home and abroad, whenever the subject of reunion 
is moved. ‘“ Reunion with what? Who can speak for 
the Church of England? Dean Inge or Bishop Gore, the 
clergyman who teaches seven Sacraments, or the clergy- 
man who holds that while two are of necessity, one is not 
sO necessary as it was in other days; the “ priest’ who 
affirms that on the corporal before him is the Body and 
Blood, the Soul and Divinity of Jesus Christ, or the broad- 
minded parson who admits that the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ is at least open to question? What need we con- 
cede to heresy? And what union can there be with a 
Church so indifferent to the sacred injunctions of Jesus 
Christ, that it honors its officers whose teachings proclaim 
the Son of God to be either a dolt or a deceiver?” 

The Catholic position on reunion is clear. “ Charity in 


all things,” but for heresy Rome has no terms except terms 
of condemnation. 


Reunion, yes; but not at the cost of 
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peril to the deposit of Faith. The sooner our separated 
brethren learn that they must come, one by one, as little 
children to a great and tender Mother, and that the only 
conceivable basis of reumon 1s submission, full and uncon- 
ditioned, to the See ot Kome, the sooner shall we realize 
that blessed vision ot peace, one flock and one Shepherd. 


Reformers and Investigations 

OW that the elections are history, this can be said, and 
4 N should be said. For three years the City of New 
York has played the unwilling host to boards of inquisitors, 
sitting as grand juries, special grand juries, permanent 
grand juries, and legislative investigation committees. 
These bodies have, as a rule, issued programs. Their pur- 
pose has been either to expose the “graft” in the city 
administration, or to gather data for a new City Charter. 

The avowed aims of these bodies are invariably charm- 
ing. No one could possibly object to them. “Grafters” 
ought to be punished. City charters should be improved, 
when possible. But investigators come and go, and nothing 
happens. One grand jury sat for nearly eighteen months, 
the tax-payers meeting the heavy costs, and it did nothing 
but issue bulletins for the opposition press, announcing that 
it was about to discover ‘‘ an overshadowing crime.” The 
overshadowing crime, by supposition the crime of the may- 
or and his immediate associates, was never discovered. No 
crime whatever was discovered, although the investigators 
extended their search even to the private papers of city 
officials. A few indictments were voted, and one police 
inspector was convicted, but the case was thrown out by 
a higher court. Again a legislative committee began its 
investigations three months before an election. Formed 
mainly through the exertions of an up-State member of 
the State Senate, who subsequently retired from the com- 
mittee when it was discovered that he had been in the habit 
of receiving small presents from lobbies in quest of special 
legislation, this committee folded its tents, and faded away 
on the eve of the election. It left no traces, except a stack 
of bills, which the people of New York must pay. It is 
this sort of thing that is making American politics a by- 
word for hypocrisy. In New York City, a legislative in- 
vestigating committee seems to be a way of giving up- 
State politicians a pleasant vacation at the expense of the 
city. Whatever wisdom has been dug up by the investiga- 
tors during the last five years, is safely locked in breasts 
to which the public has no key. The public has only the 
bills. 

As matters now stand, every investigation ordered for 
the city is discredited from the outset. In intelligence and 
probity the voters in New York are at least up to the aver- 
age, but these committees are spoiling them. If a candi- 
date can only have himself “investigated,” he is practically 
certain of his election. If in addition to the investigation, 
he can induce the capitalistic New York press to attack 
him, the election will be almost unanimous. The voters may 
not know much about the candidate, but they feel sure that 
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he is better than the investigators and the editors. What 
has happened in New York is not unknown in other sec- 
tions, North, East, South and West. The professional re- 
former has only succeeded in destroying an agency of real 
social value, the investigating committee. 


Have You Read Kolniyatsch? 


O**r of the most amusing papers in ““ And Even Now,” 


Mr. Max Beerbohm’s recent volume of essays, is 
one called “ Kolniyatsch,” a witty satire on the “ Anglo- 
Saxon” cult of mad Russian, Slav or Scandinavian 
writers which was particularly violent some half-dozen 
years ago and which even the cataclysm of the World 
War seems to have abated but little. ‘“ Kolniyatsch ” was 
Mr. Beerbohm’s own proud discovery. Born of a long 
line of ragpickers, by the age of nine “that authentic 
master-spirit in literature had already acquired that pas- 
sionate alcoholism which was to have so great an influence 
on the molding of his character and the trend of his 
thoughts.” Before his eighteenth birthday Kolniyatsch, 
we are credibly told, murdered his grandmother and was 
sent to that asylum in which he wrote the poems and plays 
belonging to what we now call his earlier manner. Then 
appraising his crazy idol’s genius after the fashion of the 
Russo-phil critical school, the author goes on: 

It is hardly too much to say that a time may be not far dis- 
tant, and may indeed be nearer than many of us suppose, when 
Luntic Kolniyatsch will, rightly or wrongly, be reckoned by some 
of us as not the least of those writers who are especially sympto- 
matic of the early twentieth century and are possibly ‘for all 
time’ as for a more or less certainly not inconsiderable period of 
time, That is finely said. But I myself go somewhat further. I say 
that Kolniyatsch’s message has drowned all previous messages and 
will drown any that may be uttered in the remotest future. You 
ask me what, precisely, that message was? Well, it is too 
elemental, too near to the heart of naked nature, for exact 
definition. Can you describe the message of an angry python 
more satisfactorily than as S-s-s-s? Or that of an infuriated bull 
better than as Moo? That of Kolniyatsch lies somewhat between 
these two. Whether in prose or in verse, he compasses a 
broken rhythm that is the very rhythm of life itself, and a cadence 
that catches you by the throat, as a terrier catches a rat, and 
wrings from you the last drop of pity and awe. His skill in 
avoiding the “inevitable word” is simply marvelous. 

In passages like the foregoing, Mr. Beerbohm, with 
delicious irony, has taken off perfectly the style of writing 
affected by a certain class of “ critics” who are fond of 
calling a decadent’s unintelligible maunderings, “ the epoch- 


and of terming a neuras- 


? 


making message of a genius,’ 
thenic’s shameless disregard of the common decencies of 
life, “ the superman’s fine scorn of cramping conventions.” 
Some of the unprincipled reviewers who are so busy just 
now writing laudatory notices of salacious novels, and cer- 
tain dramatic critics who mislead theatregoers by saying 
nothing whatever about the nastiness that characterizes 


La) ? 


the average “ Broadway success ” of the week, would per- 
haps be brought to a better mind by reading thoughtfully 
Mr. Beerbohm’s paper on Kolniyatsch. Who knows? 
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The Maternity Bill and the School Bill 

HAT excellent journal, the Congressional Record, 

in its issue for November 1, carries an analysis of 

the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, by Representative 
Layton of Delaware. As Mr. Layton accurately ob- 
serves, his arguments tell with equal force against the 
Towner-Sterling, once the Smith-Towner, bill, establish- 
ing Federal control of the local schools, and all legislation 
of a kindred character. The following paragraphs expose 
the ultimate results to be looked for from this legislation: 

But, it said: 

“We do not propose to ask for much money to sup- 

port this legislation—we want only $1,500,000 to begin 
with. What man is there in this House who does not know 
the subtle seductiveness of this statement? Who, if he is 
frank and intelligent and has watched the growth of bureau- 
cracy, does not know that this bill will ultimately call not for 
thousands but for millions; yes, and even for billions, if it is 
to function in the thousand and one directions which the 
proponents of this measure will ultimately discover? 
This bill, if enacted into law, means the nationalization of 
medicine and surgery. Likewise the Smith-Towner bill means 
the nationalization of education. Digressing 
in a measure, let me ask the House if it wants education na- 
tionalized? Is it possible that we can be so foolish as to 
want an individual, or even a body of individuals, to choose 
the textbooks for the children of this nation—the same 
textbooks for Maine as for Florida, for Oregon as for Texas 
—the textbooks on history, on political economy, on sociology, 
and even indirectly on theology and religion? 

I unhesitatingly say that to do this, to place this power in the 
hands of one man, with all the power and prestige of a cabinet 
official, would make it possible to corrupt the minds and 
hearts of the people in one generation. It would place all our 
most cherished traditions at the mercy of an autocratic will. 

; But if this bill and the Smith-Towner bill, and the 
Fess amendment are enacted, the floodgates to the socialistic 
reservoir will be hoisted and never let down again. There 
would be no logical reason to let them down. If these meas- 
ures can be made into law, there is no reason why any other 
socialistic legislation, however rank, may not be enacted. 

The Congressman who today concerns himself with 
constitutional questions is somewhat exceptional. He does 
not ask himself, “Is this measure in keeping with the 
purpose of the Constitution?” but rather, ““ What do my 
constituents think?’ The Constitution does not vote. 
Constituents do. 

Mr. Layton ends with a “ back to the Constitution ” ap- 
peal. It seems to have fallen on deaf ears, since it took the 
House only forty minutes to pass a $75,000,000 so-called 
“good roads” bill. This measure enables a Federal official 
to control road-building within the States, by refusing the 
Federal apportionments unless the State cuts its plans ac- 
cording to directions from Washington. As he sees the 
Federal Government striving to control the schools of the 
country, to rock all the cradles, if, after a time, there be any 
cradles, to nationalize medicine, and labor, and education, 
and railroads, and stockyards, and butter-factories, and the 
citizen’s personal habits, and in the end, his religion, Mr. 
Layton must feel as lone as stout Cortez on his rock. Still, 
since we all must die, it is a consolation to know that we 

can die fighting. 
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Literature 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

HE pre-Raphaelite movement in England was one of the mo- 

mentous features of the Victorian age. Beginning as a protest 
against the traditions of the school of Raphael in art, it laid stress 
on the homely truth of presentation that distinguished the early 
Italian painters. In effect, it resolved itself into a reaction from 
the conventionalism and rationalism which dominated English art 
and letters of the time. It marked a reversion to the romantic 
ideals of Keats and Coleridge which had been overborne by the 
insurgence of the scientific spirit. The renaissance of wonder, 
the feeling for imaginative beauty, and the temper of medievalism 
again returned to poetry. To this result Tractarianism contributed 
by harking back to the ages of faith, and suggesting as materials 
for art the esthetic elements of religion. It thus served to quicken 
with the breath of the spirit the cult of beauty which was the 
badge of the pre-Raphaelites. 

An outstanding figure of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Born in London in 1828 of an Italian 
father and an Italian-English mother, he was brought up in the 
creed of the Anglican Church. In artistic genius, and affluent, 
full-blooded nature the youthful Rossetti most resembled Keats. 
At the age of nineteen he had already written his immortal poem, 
“The Blessed Damozel,” and at twenty he had become associated 
with Millais and Holman Hunt in formulating the principles of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement. These principles he illustrated in 
practise in a series of paintings, at once symbolic and realistic, 
ranging from “ The Annunciation,” and “ The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin” to the exquisite masterpiece, “ Dante’s Dream.” In 
1860 he married Elizabeth Siddal, the model whose spirituelle 
beauty was so consonant with the genius of his art. Her tragic 
death only two years later reduced Rossetti to that state of deso- 
lation which marked all his after-life. In his efforts to forget his 
loss he changed his residence to Tudor House, Cheyne Walk, 
where for years he lived in retirement. The account of the char- 
acter Darcy in Watts Dunton’s romance, “ Aylwin,” is a faithful 
picture of Rossetti’s life in this palatial mansion. A vivid descrip- 
tion of his personality is also given by an anonymous writer in a 
book, “ Personalia,” published recently: 

It is almost impossible to describe the curious effect of 
suddenly finding oneself within his famous house in Cheyne 
Walk. The dim light, the profound stillness, the al- 
most enchanted solemnity which pervaded even the entrance 
hali, suggested rather some medieval palazzo than a suburban 
abode within a mile of Victorian London. The man himself 
was equally aloof from his age. With his somber, olive- 
shaded face, his sad, reverie-haunted eyes, his dark unordered 
attire, and his indefinable distinction of demeanor (in spite of 
an almost stunted stature), he suggested some figure from the 
pages of Petrarch or Ariosto. Then again, the singular 
beauty of his voice added another touch of enchantment, as, 


standing before a great picture of Lilith, he recited his own 
descriptive lines, revealing himself in the dual attributes of 


painter and poet. 
In the words of this writer, Rossetti’s world of art became more 


and more “a haunted domain of ruined love.” He had begun as 
the knight-errant of beauty, and he ended as the thrall of La 
Belle Dame sans Merci. His genius was consecrated to the ser- 
vice of beauty which he regarded as a revelation of “the meaning 
of all things that are.” The beauty which he worshipped was a 
reflex of the spirit, emblematic of the mystery of the unseen 
world. The lodestar of his inspiration was a loveliness, 

Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 

Nor: Love her body from her soul. 
From this conception his execution declined on a bizarre troubling 
order of beauty, not entranced and visionary as “ Beata Beatrix,” 
but seductive and soul-destroying as “ Lilith” artd “ Venus Verti- 


cordia.” The perversion of his art was paralleled by the demorali- 
zation of his life. As he sank into the depths of morbidity he 
sought in chloral an anodyne for his nervous malaise. Mental 
disorder, super-induced by the drug, came to aggravate the 
horrors of his condition, from which death brought a merciful 
release April 9, 1882. 

Apart from his renown as an artist, Rossetti achieved a name 
in literature by his poems and his translations of Dante Alighieri 
and the early Italian poets. His poetry further elucidates his 
genius, and serves as an illuminating commentary on his paintings. 
All the subtle moods of the passion of love, i segni dell’ antica 
fiamma, that are limmed on his canvas are here voiced in 
languorous verbal music. The sonnet-sequence of “ The House 
of Life,” contains the heart of his gospel. It is his golden book 
of spirit and of sense, his Holy Writ of Beauty. This poem of 
possession, bereavement, desiderium images the shadowy forms of 
the dreams and phantasms that haunt the precincts of the courts 
of Love. It is an illustration in extenso of Coleridge’s lines: 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

These sonnets, however, are marred by a naturalism and sensual 
abandon that are characteristic of his work. In contra-distinction 
to his sister Christina, he is the poet not of sacred, but of profane 
love. Even in “ The Blessed Damozel,” that poem which is so in- 
tensely pre-Raphaelite in its blended realism and mysticism, it is 
still mere earthly love that is enskyed and sainted: 

There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he. 


A notable feature of Rossetti’s poetry are his ballads and dra- 
matic lyrics on medieval legends. How intimate his realization of 
the witchcraft, pageantry, and chivalry of this medieval world 
was, is evidenced in “ Sister Helen,” “ Rose—Mary” and “ The 
Staff and Scrip.” In his dealings with the preternatural he here 
suggests comparisons with Coleridge, Keats, and William Morris. 
His narrative poem, “ Dante at Verona,” reflects the form and 
pressure’ of life in the Middle Ages as it presented itself to Dante’s 
eyes at the court of the Scaligers. An ardent disciple of his illus- 
trious namesake, he has paid homage to his genius in the beautiful 
tribute of “ Dante and His Circle.” 

The impress of the “Vita Nuova,” which breathes the mystic 
passion of love, is blazoned indelibly on Rossetti’s “ Beata Beatrix.” 
The atmosphere and setting of “ The Blessed Damozel” are those 
of Dante’s Paradiso. Yet between Rossetti and Dante there is a 
great gulf fixed because no vital faith illumined the former’s 
genius. In it the religion of beauty was divorced from the wor- 
ship of the Primal Beauty. Hence the failure of his esthetic 
sense to interpret the enigma of life. It remained for Francis 
Thompson and Coventry Patmore to retrace the affinity between 
the material and the spiritual—to show again how through the 
lamp, Beauty, may be seen the light, God, how human love may 
become a sacrament of the bridals of Christ with the soul, of the 
mystic union of Christ with His Church. 

FLorENCE MoyNIHAN. 


PERFECT CONTRITION 


Within the starless darkness of my soul 
I stand alone with God. No solemn rite 
I hear, no angel chant. I bow, shame-white, 
Before my sins, before His hurt. Unroll 







































Against the gloom my passions, sorry scroll, 

Lean avarice, and pride and sloth, fat spite, 

Dear God, how blacker than the dark. Pure light 
Thy love and warm: Thou, Father, make me whole. 


The night is passed and clear the day and glad, 
And I will turn me with the leper clean 
Unto the priest and make my sparrow-gift, 
Obedient. No longer shall I, sad, 
Eat husks among the swine, but greedy, glean 
The golden grace that seals a perfect shrift. 
M. J. RrorDAN. 


REVIEWS 


St. John Berchmans: the Story of the Saint of Innocence. By 
James J. Daty, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

As the tercentenary of St. John Berchmans’ birthday into heaven 
is to be observed on November 26, the appearance of this com- 
pendious life of the young Confessor from the able pen of Father 
Daly could hardly be more timely. ‘“ Tracking the snow” of 
Fathers Goldie and Cepari for his facts, but often interpreting 
those facts in his own characteristic way, the author has written 
a biography of his Jesuit brother not too long nor too “ literary ” 
to frighten young readers away and yet the book will give older 
readers a discerning study of Berchmans’ kind of sanctity which 
shows what an admirable model he is for the Catholics of today. 
For they, like the young Belgian saint of the seventeenth century, 
must learn that true “devotion” consists only in doing the will 
of God at least readily if not joyfully and that Christian perfection 
lies merely in doing our ordinary actions well. 

Born in Diest in Flanders, March 13, 1599, of a worthy burgher’s 
family, John Berchmans developed early in life a vocation to the 
priesthood and in 1616, not long after becoming a pupil in the 
Jesuits’ new college at Mechlin, he entered the novitiate. Taking 
his vows two years later, he was sent to the Gregorian College at 
Rome to complete his philosophical studies, and there he died, 
August 13, 1621, a saint at twenty-two. “ He knew how to invest 
sanctity with human charms” well observes Father Daly in an 
excellent chapter on the characteristics of Berchmans’ holiness. 
“ He never shirked a commonplace demand upon his attention or a 
troublesome intrusion into his devotion.” Berchmans did not 
care how many people knew he was trying to be a saint. Indeed 
the more that knew it the better, for they could help him more. 
The author’s long experience in dealing with the human boy has 
enabled him to picture for us very vividly the Berchmans lad 
among his schoolmates and to explain why he was always popular 
with them, notwithstanding his uncompromising piety and the fact 
that he was generally the “teacher’s pet.” One of the best chap- 
ters in the book is the account of the novitiate, its scope and pur- 
pose, which will be full of enlightenment, no doubt, for not a few 
of the little biography’s readers. As the great menace of our 
times, is the divorce of culture and piety, in giving us this excel- 
lent life of a youth who to a heroic degree succeeded in harmoni- 
ously blending holiness and learning, Father Daly has done Ameri- 
can Catholics a great service. W. D. 


The Ruin ofthe Ancient Civilization and the Triumph of 
Christianity. With Some Considerations of Conditions in the 
Europe of Today. By Guctie-tmo Ferrero. Translated by the 
Hon. Lady Whitehead. New York: Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

It is an easy matter to disagree with some of the views of 
Signor Ferrero. It is just as difficult not to be aroused by the 
novelty and originality of his opinions or to remain cold before 
the color and dramatic movement of his historical pictures. Few 
among present-day scholars seem to have grasped the striking 
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analogies which exist between the Europe of the close of the 
Great War and the Roman world, eastern and western, as it was 
in 340 at the close of the reign of Constantine. Dr. Ferrero 
brings his keen historical intellect and his vast historical knowl- 
edge to bear upon the problem. The conclusion at which he ar- 
rives should cause every student of history and civilization to 
read the volume. 

The core of the book, which is everywhere marked by the broad 
and incisive sketches and the energy of style which stamp the 
works of the Italian author, is made of a brief but masterful 
survey of the period between the death of Emperor Severus in 235, 
and the close of the reign of Constantine in 340. In that period, 
Signor Ferrero sees the complete breakdown of all authority in 
the Roman empire. The first emperors had made some effort to 
base their authority on the legal sanction of the Senate. The 
Government up to the time of Septimius Severus was neither an 
absolute hereditary monarchy nor a republic properly so called. 
It was an intermediary form of rule, neither the one nor the other. 
In that lay its weakness and the ultimate reason of its fall. By a 
fiction invented to soothe the scruples of the ruler as well as the 
feelings of the people, the approval of the Senate was needed to 
validate the authority of the emperor. After Severus, that sena- 
torial power was nullified. There then succeeded lengthy periods 
in which the ideas and the tyrannical sway of “ absolutist ” rulers 
alternated with military revolutions which placed successful but 
usurping soldiers on the throne. The internal and external trou- 
bles grew apace. No principle of cohesion bound the various parts 
of the empire together. It easily fell, therefore, under the weight 
of its own corruption and before the onslaught of the Barbarians. 

In the parallel which the author draws between the Roman 
world, as it was in the middle of the fourth century, at the death 
of Constantine, and modern Europe as it was at the end of the 
Great War, and as it is today, Dr. Ferrero sees the same radical 
vice at work. In modern continental Europe, the monarchical 
principle is dead. If here and there thrones still exist, “they are 
like rocks that tower above the deluge, and those who occupy 
them are not kings, but shadows.” Not only have monarchs prac- 
tically disappeared, but respect for the monarchical idea is lost. 
Is the opposite principle, the system of democracy, in a position to 
replace it? The democratic government of such a small country, 
and one of such peculiar conditions as Switzerland cannot tell as a 
strong argument in favor of that system, and if in the United 
States democratic institutions have been proved competent to gov- 
ern an immense continent, says Dr. Ferrero, they demonstrated 
this fact only for America. France, he adds, succeeded in organiz- 
ing democratic institutions, but at times at a terrible cost. Almost 
everywhere else in Europe, notably in Russia, the democratic prin- 
ciple has either broken down or is in its death throes. The Great 
War produced many ruins, none so disastrous, admirably says the 
Italian author, as the destruction of the principle of authority. 
The United States, England and France, the writer concludes, find 
themselves today in a relatively better situation. They must not, 
such is his warning, yield to the illusion that they can isolate 
themselves in the midst of this anarchy. In that anarchy, if they 
do not try to stem it, they will be themselves engulfed. 

The volume of Signor Ferrero should be welcomed by every seri- 
ous reader and student of history. Catholics cannot agree with him 
when he says that Christianity was one of the disintegrating fac- 
tors of the old Roman civilization. It did accomplish, in one sense, 
a work of demolition, by sapping the decayed foundations of 
paganism, its immorality and its unbelief. But that was but the 
work of the architect who removes rubbish and debris in order to 
build a nobler edifice. Signor Ferrero himself pays a splendid 
tribute to the civilization which Christianity introduced on the 
ruins of pagan Rome. Only by a return to that Christian civiliza- 
tion will the world be saved. J.C ®. 
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The Lifted Cup. By Jessiz B. RitrenHouse. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. © $1.25. 

This is a dainty little book of lyrics by one who has the gift 
of melodiously expressing a beautiful thought in the simplest 
words. It is surprising to see what a large number of the author’s 
poems are complete in only two four-line stanzas, made up for 
the most part of one-syllable words. The three following love- 
lyrics, entitled respectively, “The Captive,” “ Transformation ” 
and “ Protest,” indicate how consummate is the artistry and how 
delicate the reticence of Miss Rittenhouse’s muse. 


Only a day ago, it seems 
The world was a wide, wide place 
And all my thoughts could wander far 
On the four winds of space. 


But now my thoughts are captive birds 
That have no will for flight. 
You shut them fast within your heart 
All on an April night. 
I shall be beautiful when you come back, 
With beauty that is not of lips nor eyes, | 
And you will look at me with swift surprise, 
Seeing in me that loveliness I lack. 


And you will wonder how this beauty grew, 
In all the restless clamor of the days, 
Not knowing that I walk in cloistered ways, 
Bearing within one soft, still thought of you. 


Once to you a woman sang, 
Craving love a human thing, 

“Throne me not so high, my King!” 
In my heart her message sang. 


But lest love should sink and tire 
With her wings caught in a mesh, 
I would cry, against the flesh, 
“ Throne me higher, higher!” 


The above are typical of the little book’s contents. Perhaps 
the reader will like some of the other forty-three poems even 
better. W. D. 





The Quimby Manuscripts. Edited by H. W. Dresser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 

The theological interest of the Quimby manuscripts is slight. 
Briefly, Dr. Quimby simply proposed the old Pantheism, dressed 
at times in a somewhat novel garb and presented it to the public 
as a cure for disease. The real interest of the book is its valuable 
contribution to the history of Mrs. Eddy. Years before she came 
into public view, Mrs. Eddy had gone to Portland, Maine, to con- 
sult Dr. Quimby. His own theories on mind, matter and disease 
Dr. Quimby had set forth from time to time in a number of 
manuscripts, with some of which Mrs. Eddy became acquainted. 
Quimby seems to have treated her with unusual kindness, only to 
be repaid in later years with shameful ingratitude. Her attitude 
at that time was distinctly the attitude of pupil to teacher, a fact 
proved beyond controversy by Mrs. Eddy’s own contemporary 
writings. On the publication of “ Science and Health” the charge 
was made that she had drawn her inspiration from the Quimby 
manuscripts. Mrs. Eddy denied as valiantly as her enemies as- 
serted, but as no access to all the manuscripts was permitted by 
the Quimby heirs, the controversy was highly unsatisfactory. 
With characteristic effrontery, Mrs. Eddy claimed that the Fed- 
eral Courts had decided against the Quimby partisans, when in fact 
the court had merely ruled that Mrs. Eddy had a valid copyright 
on “Science and Health,” a point that did not touch the 
controversy. 

Mr. Dresser can hardly hope to put an end to this dispute, but 
he can console himself by the reflection that his volume will allow 
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impartial critics to examine the claims of both parties. The ex- 
amination does not show Mrs. Eddy in a favorable light. No one 
can read the letters written from 1861 to 1865 either to Dr. 
Quimby, or to others in praise of Dr. Quimby, and reconcile them 
with statements made by Mrs. Eddy in later years, of their rela- 
tions at that time. Taken in connection with Georgine Milmine’s 
“ Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy,” Mr. Dresser’s volume is a com- 
plete demonstration of the falseness both of Mrs. Eddy’s character 
and of her claims to be seriously regarded as a Divinely-appointed 
religious leader. P. L. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Four Novels.—“ Vera” (Doubleday, Page, $1.75) is the title of 
a novel by the author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden,” in 
which the person after whom the book is named does not appear in 
the pages. The story opens with mystery concerning the sudden 
death of Vera, and the rest of the book is devoted to clearing up 
the mystery by suggestion. The iron-willed, uxorious and con- 
temptible husband exercises such continual petty tyranny over 
Vera’s successor, that the conclusion is clear that the first wife 
committed suicide. The book is ingenious, but gloomy.——‘“ The 
Daughter of Helen Kent” (Doubleday, Page, $1.75), by Sarah 
Comstock, describes the efforts made by a fond mother, who has 
been irremediably hurt in her affections, to save her daughter 
from a like experience. In order to do so, she endeavors to crush 
the artistic, religious, and emotional sides of her daughter’s na- 
ture. She fails, and love triumphs, art partially gets its way, but 
religion fares rather badly. There is in the book a good deal of 
the shallow atheism that was the proper thing in the universities 
several decades ago, for which an antidote is provided that is 
hopelessly inadequate. The story is well told——Horace Annes- 
ley Vachell takes as the theme of his novel, “ Blinkers” (Doran, 
$1.90), the unconscious tyranny of prepossessicns. The story is 
a pleasant one, there are some original and attractive characters 
in it, and a gentle thread of romance, which ends unexpectedly 
but happily———“ Lovers and Friends” (Doran, $1.90), by E. F. 
Benson, is a novel of English life, agreeably written but of no 
great vital interest. The characters are types rather than indi- 
viduals, with the exception of the heroine, who is really a psycho- 
logical study. The author’s manner of portraying life is clear, but 
somehow fails to carry any weight of conviction to the reader, 
while it frequently approaches the tedious. The book’s theme is 
rather unusual, for the hero, a young idealist, falls in love with 
the sculptured head of a Greek maiden. He sees the incarnation 
of it and is successful in his quest, only to have his ideals soon 
shattered. 





Doctrine and Piety. —“ The Religion of the Scriptures” 
(Herder, $0.75) is a collection of papers read at the Catholic 
Bible Congress held at Cambridge, England, July 16-19, 1921. 
This little book, edited by the indefatigable Father Lattey, S. J., 
is a very readable and instructive set of papers, giving us a non- 
technical exposition of many questions of interest concerning the 
Sacred Scriptures——“ St. Jerome and Holy Scripture” (Kenedy, 
$0.35) is the title given to the authorized translation of the 
epoch-making Encyclical “Spiritus Paraclitus” of Pope Bene- 
dict XV. All who are in any way interested in the Bible should 
procure a copy and learn both the Church’s attitude on many 
vital questions concerning the Scriptures and St. Jerome’s re- 
markable work, which is a priceless vintage of Catholic scholar- 
ship.——“ Life’s Lessons: Some Useful Teachings of Every 
Day” ($1.50) is the title of Father Garesché’s latest volume. 
Twenty-eight ascetical papers on such subjects as “Our Little 
Kingdom,” “A Vice of Good People,” “On Being Individual,” 
“About Dying,” etc., which originally appeared for the most 
part as articles and editorials in the Oueen’s Work, are here 
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gathered together into a readable book——E. Seton’s “ Sundays 
in the Garden of Easter” ($1.25) is a well-stored little manual 
of prayers and meditations for Paschal time. Father Thomas 
Alder Pope of the Oratory has translated “The Exercises of 
St. Gertrude, Virgin and Abbess of the Order of St. Benedict” 
($0.85). The booklet consists largely of the devotional practices 
with which that great medieval mystic used to celebrate the anni- 
versary of her baptism, vow-day, etc-——“ Matters of Moment” 
($2.00) is the title of a book of short sermons preached in the 
North of England by Father John McCabe. Simple and direct, 
with good illustrations. “The Church and Her Members” 
($0.45) is a little book containing the plain talks Father George 
H. Bishop gave a flock of children on the origin, nature and 
notes of the Church. The five foregoing books are published 


by Benziger. 











Hearn’s Lectures. —Professor Erskine has gathered into a 
volume called “ Books and Habits” (Dodd Mead) fifteen of the 
lectures on English literature which Lafcadio Hearn delivered 
to the students of Tokyo University. All but three of the chap- 
ters have been published before. In several ill-chosen lectures 
that erratic genius, with the bitterness of a renegade, shamefully 
calumniates the Catholic Church to his pagan hearers. But in 
such chapters as “The Ideal Woman in English Poetry,” “The 
Shortest Forms of English Poetry” and “TIonica” he explains 
the meaning of quoted poems with such clearness, taste and dis- 
cernment that teachers of English literature should find the book 
very useful. Would these stanzas on the Catholic poet Crashaw’s 
ideal maiden, which Hearn quotes, appeal to the girls of today? 


A face made up 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope. . 


A cheek where grows 
More than a morning rose 
Which to no box his being owes... 


Eyes that displace 
The neighbor diamond and outface 
That sunshine by their own sweet grace. 


Tresses that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How much themselves more precious are . . 


Smiles that can warm 
The blood, yet teach a charm 
That chastity shall take no harm. 


Islam Today. ——In “ The World of Islam” (Scribner, $3.00), 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has written a careful analysis of the East- 
ern and Middle-Eastern situation. He speaks of a “new world,” 
and his meaning is quite clear for the countries under Moslem 
domination are as different today as Europe is from what they 
were before the Great War. In fact, while the change has not 
been as violent it has been almost as complete as Russia’s change. 
New impulses, new ideas, new hopes are stirring the 250,000,000 
followers of the Prophet, from Morocco to China and from 
Turkestan to the Congo. The changes began a century ago and 
kept growing more and more perceptible until the late war 
hastened them to the fermenting point. The rise of nationalism is 
traced by the author as it has affected the Moslem world and 
India whether Moslem or non-Moslem. It is one of the best parts 
of this valuable book for those interested in the immediate future 
of the East as well as the West. In a very real sense Mr. Stod- 
dard has portrayed an evolution—religious, cultural, political, eco- 
He gives his reader a picture of the East today 


nomic and social. 
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that in many respects is very surprising, with every line carefully 
drawn and duly authenticated. This book is at Once a contribu- 
tion to modern history and to current literature. 





Children’s Books.—Those who will soon be looking for 
suitable Christmas gifts for the little ones should not fail to 
examine Olive Roberts Barton’s delicious nonsense books, 
“ Nancy and Nick in Topsy-Turvy Land ” and “ Nancy and Nick 
in Scrub-up-Land.” (Doran, $1.00). A friendly mushroom per- 
sonally conducts the twins, introduces them to many notables, 
and wittily explains the significance of all their adventures. 
E. R. Higgins’ numerous pictures make the books funnier 
still——-B. F. Kirkman’s “How Lotys Had Tea With a Lion,” 
(Macmillan, $1.00), which Charles Folkard has suitably illus- 
trated, describes the amazing journey a little London gir! 
made with a highly gifted lion——-The boy’s natural love of 
adventure is appealed to in Belmore Browne’s “ The Frozen 
Barrier.” (Putnam, $1.75). Two boys make their way into 
the heart of Alaska and carry on there entertainingly. There 
is a very skilful blending of stirring incident with nature 
lore. Edward Streeter, the author of the “Dere Mabel” 
series, has now successfully tried his hand at a boy’s book 
called “ Beany, Gangleshanks and the Tub,” (Putnam, $1.75), 
the appropriate nicknames of his three protagonists. The 
story seems to be somewhat autobiographical, for the amusing 
scrapes the three get into are vividly described and the dia- 
logue is true to life-———-The marvelously endowed hero of 
James B. Hendryx’s books has now gone to Alaska so his 
friends will find “ Connie Morgan in the Fur Country” (Put- 
nam, $1.75). The adventures he has there with the weather, 
Indians, law-breakers, and animals are fully described. 





Wrecks and Castaways.—Mr. Ralph D. Paine has made a 
readable volume called “Lost Ships and Lonely Seas” (Century, 
$4.00) out of old mariners’ journals and chronicles. In sixteen 
chapters, each of which is illustrated, he tells again the story of 
historic wrecks and castaways from the eighteenth to the middle 
of the last century: How the smart brig Polly, for example, 
left Boston in 1811 and six months later was a drifting derelict ; 
how the schooner Exertion fell among thieves; the tragic end of 
the French frigate Medusa, perhaps the most harrowing chapter 
in the book; “ The Adventures of David Woodard, Chief Mate”; 
what happened to the fleet of Admiral Graves and many another 
well-spun yarn. Boys and those who were boys will like the 
book.——A. Clutton Brock is an English essayist who writes for 
the London Times Literary Supplement. He has gathered into a 
volume called “ Essays on Books” (Dutton, $2.00), fourteen of 
these reviews on such authors as Shakespeare, William Morris, 
Dickens, Swinburne, Donne, the Brontés, Dostoevsky, Keats, 
Samuel Butler and Turgenev. Mr. Brock is a benign reviewer 
who rejoices in his “chance to praise great men, especially 
Swinburne ” and is much less cynical than most of the unbelieving 
critics of the day——Ass it is now the time to make plans for next 
spring’s flower-garden, Mrs. Francis King’s new book on “ The 
Little Garden” (Atlantic Monthly Press, $1.75) is very season- 
able. It is compact and practical, well furnished with pictures 
and tables and just the thing for the suburbanite who means to 
start a garden next year for the children———“ Who’s Who in the 
Nation’s Capitol” (Consolidated Publishing Co., Washington) 
proposes to give “brief biographies of all persons in Washington 
who merit such rcognition.” But the reader will search the book’s 
pages in vain for the names of prominent men like the President 
of Georgetown University, Mgr. Lee, Dr. Pace, Mgr. Thomas 
and other well-known Catholic clergymen, who would seem to 
“merit such recognition.” 
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EDUCATION 
Fitting Men for Life 


MENTALLY, morally and physically fit; that is an educated 
4 man. The eugenists have talked to us and are still talking 
to us about the fit and the unfit. But many of them merely mean 
stockyard fitness and apply it to humans. The real people of this 
nation who believe in education see the strength and the weakness 
of its results in fitness or unfitness for life. Right there the argu- 
ments begin, for the real people are divided on the meaning of life. 
Yet that is not true of our Catholic people, for from the youngest 
uneducated to the oldest and most educated there is a common point 
of agreement. It is found in the first page of the catechism. And 
as Irvin Cobb might say I am going to leave it there. 

The life that the Catholic school prepares the Catholic to meet 
immediately is the here-and-now life of the twentieth century. 
The thousands today passing through the system that begins with 
the primary and is crowned by the college or university under the 
protecting shadow of Catholic influence, have an educational ad- 
vantage that we rarely advert to. And that is tradition. A Catho- 
lic school may number its years in only a few decades. It is a 
stripling in comparison to its non-Catholic neighbor whose roots 
go back into Colonial days. But in point of fact, it is ages older 
than its neighbor for its tradition goes back through the centuries 
reaching right down to the catacombs. This is the great asset of 
Catholic education and no one can fail to appreciate its power. 
But it is an asset and not a substitute. As soon as we try to make 
our Catholicism serve purposes that it never was intended to serve 
we fail as educators. We cannot substitute faith for reason any 
more than we can work out moral training without religion. 


FaITH AND REFINEMENT 

AITH, for example, will not produce gentlemen in the ordi- 

nary course of school training. Catechetical instruction in a 
correlated course extending over a number of years will not 
habituate young people to the amenities of life. There is nothing 
incompatible in a young barbarian having strong faith. The rude 
tribes that finally shaped themselves into the nations of Europe 
received the Faith very rapidly, but they lost their barbarism 
rather slowly. Augustine did not step out of a tent into a uni- 
versity chair. You can have very strong Catholicism and very 
poor manners, very strong faith and very crude form. The com- 
bination should not be found in the product of the Catholic school. 
If it is so found, you can check it up as a failure among the many 
successes in Catholic education and you are not a bad Catholic 
for saying: “ P. D. Q. is a good man and not much of a gentleman 
and he belongs to the alumni of S. O. S.” 

Assuredly religious training must have a refining influence. It 
debrutalized the savages of every age and every clime wherever 
the missionary raised his altar and told the story of the Cross. But 
to bring the flower of supernatural refinement to fruit that is 
worth while it must be strong in the soil of the natural virtue that 
has reason as its subsoil. The Catholic educational system has to 
begin and end with the supernatural. It really means that or 
nothing. And so the Catholic teacher must ceaselessly insist on the 
essentials of faith, prayer, the Sacraments. He knows the pagan 
world into which his charges must enter. It is a very real pagan- 
ism that they will encounter, but there is good form and refinement 
with all the paganism. It is a very pleasant thing, too, its smile is 
winsome and its touch is soft. There is a smoothness about it 
that relieves the jar and friction of life. How is the Catholic to 
meet it if he is rough and crude and ill-mannered? Can he ride 
roughshod over it all? Can he really be called fit for this modern 
life with all its niceties, if he carries from school with him only 
the essentials of religious conviction and nothing of its refinement? 
Hardly. He will soon wake up to the fact that he is getting out 


of step with the procession in his business, professional or social 
relationships. 
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A DANGER IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


ND it is not an unusual thing to find a man with good mental 

caliber and heart of gold outstripped by his inferiors because 
he has missed the niceties of education while getting the essentials. 
In the eyes of the world in which he moves he is not educated at 
all, and in truth he is not educated enough for modern life. Un- 
less he makes up the lack he will be far outstripped in the struggle 
for success. And the pity of it all is that the Catholic failure need 
not be, at least for the reason here referred to, which in a nut- 
shell is a lack of the externals. There is no question of failure 
where there is clash of principles. If the Catholic lawyer or 
doctor or business man is not a success because he will not stoop 
to the mean, the sordid or the criminal then his failure is a 
triumph. But if he stays at the pitiful pitch of mediocrity for any 
other reason then plainly the fault is his. Like Henry Adams he 
passes from rung to rung of the ladder of life and finds at each 
turn he is not fit. And in that sense he is not educated. 

It seems a strange thing to say in the pages of a Catholic review, 
but I venture to remark that there are dangers in Catholic educa- 
tion. In recent articles your readers have had pointed out to them 
the patent dangers of non-Catholic education. Will they be 
shocked if they are told that there are dangers too in Catholic 
education? One very apparent danger is a lack of the appreciation 
of natural virtue. The supernatural is, and should be, stressed 
so intensely that it is not at all impossible for a youth to come to 
the wrong conclusion that the natural good of truthfulness, sin- 
cerity and honesty is of slight value. And it ‘is a very rare thing 
for the same youth to realize that a great deal of self-denial, very 
easily supernaturalized, is contained in the externals of politeness, 
good manners and everything that goes to make the man a cultured 
gentleman. One of the delightful things in the atmosphere of the 
Catholic classroom is the spirit of comradeship, genuine and sin- 
cere, that flows between the benches and the desk. But the danger 
is that lack of a sense of responsibility may grip the benches be- 
cause the desk is not the formidable rostrum that echoes naught 
but words of stern authority. If a crash comes the Catholic stu- 
dent is prone first to look for help from the desk before buckling 
down to help himself. So an easy-going habit of mind can readily 
be acquired that will surely spell trouble when classrooms fade 
away into the big cold reality of a bustling world. 

Only this year the regent of a professional school in a Catholic 
university notified all the schools in his neighborhood that pros- 
pective students should register early, since classroom accommoda- 
tions were not limitless. The result? A group of Catholic boys 
strolling in on the last day for registration and even later, sur- 
prised to find that there was no room. Their faith was in no 
danger so why should they hurry. Surely room would be made 
for them. The non-Catholic student was prompt to register for 
he was brought up to a system in which there was little comrade- 
ship between the desk and the benches. If a warning came from 
the desk it really meant business. Only an instance, of course, 
but one worth thinking over by those who have the interests of 
Catholic education at heart. 


TAUGHT BY THE ENEMY 


G INCE the close of the war the fire of criticism has been di- 
’ rected unceasingly against the American educational system. 
Articles have appeared in every class of magazine from within 
and without the academic world challenging the methods and 
policies in school, college and university. The common Catholic 
reaction toward such criticism is the very consoling reflection of 
“T told you so.” But after all we are in the same field with the 
other institutions. Is it not possible that some of the defects 


mentioned in other systems may be found in our own? We are 
on very sure ground when we handle the religious content of our 
educational training. We know that the eternal verities are to be 
But even here 


stressed from childhood to postgraduate days. 
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method enters in. Because we have eternal truth it does not fol- 
low that our mere saying so from one year to another is going to 
weave it into the warp and woof of Catholic character. Can other 
systems in their weakness or their strength teach us nothing in 
regard to method, policy or management? Are we to shut our 
eyes to every movement in the educational world around us flat- 
tering ourselves with the assurance that our message is certain 
and must be heard? [t is truth and finally will prevail. Yes and 
that is because of no system but because of itself. 

There is an immediate as well as a final canon of judgment. It 
is the immediate one that we are concerned with now. That is 
fitness for life as it is and not as it ought to be. The call to 
Catholic educators is to send out first and foremost men, with all 
the qualities of manhvod rooted in principle and guided by ideals. 
And their ideals will make them more than men, gentlemen who 
can measure up to any situation and grace any society. For they 
are Catholic men and Catholic gentlemen whose manhood is more 
than physical prowess as it is elevated by constant contact with 
the supernatural ; whose gentleness is more than veneer or affecta- 
tion for it is sanctified by motives that have molded martyrs and 
made true aristocrats in every class of society. They are truly fit 
for this world while constantly making that fitness something 
more than ease of manner, and correctness of form, and courteous- 
ness and pleasing grace. For they are God’s gentlemen, the ideal 
products of Catholic schooling at its best. The more of them the 
better not only for Church, but for nation as well. 

Harotp HAL. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Santa Maria Institute 

WENTY-FIVE years ago the spiritual condition of the 

Italians in Cincinnati was deplorable. The Sacred Heart 
‘Church for Italians had been lately built, but was not able to reach 
a scattered population. The children were attending non-Catholic 
schools, and Methodist schools in which most of the teachers were 
apostates, taught the three R’s along with heresy. Very few 
children were prepared for the first Holy Communion, and among 
the people there was great neglect of the Sacraments. It often 
happened that couples presenting themselves to be married had to 
be instructed for their first Confession and Holy Communion. 
Much harm was done by the Methodist teachers who visited the 
Italian families. The clergy were aware of these sad conditions, 
but saw no practical way to remedy them. Some of the laity 
wondered why “something ” was not done; others were indignant 
that a people from the very center of Catholicism should thus sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

At last, in 1897, Mother Mary Blanche, the superior of the 
Sisters of Charity at Mount St. Joseph’s, sent two Italian Sisters 
to offer their services to Archbishop Elder. With the blessing of 
the saintly Archbishop, the Sisters undertook a survey of the field. 
It was soon found that to counteract the harmful influences a 
parish school was necessary. But there were no funds. Many 
were the predictions of failure, but at length the Vicar-General of 
the Diocese placed at the disposal of the Sisters two large fur- 
nished rooms suitable for school use, together with an assembly 
room for their chapel, and a club room. School was at once 
opened. 

ORGANIZATION 


QO’ Saturdays and after school the Sisters spent much time in 

house to house visiting to get in touch with as many Catho- 
fic families as possible. The school was always a subject of con- 
versation, for the Sisters knew that if placed in the parish school 
the children would be safe against the proselyters. In searching 
for Italians the Sisters often met with fallen-away Catholics of 
other nationalities, and this fact suggested a special study of the 
causes which led to this falling-away. To promote interest in 
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their recovery, the Laymen’s Missionary League was established. 
Visits were also made to the hospitals and penal institutions, and 
it was gratifying to find very few Italians, especially Italian wom- 
en, who had fallen afoul of the law. The Italians take good care 
of their young girls, and it is considered a disgrace for a girl to 
be seen in a public place, or out of the house at night, except in 
company with a member of the family. Relations were established 
with interested and influential persons, and to secure funds a so- 
ciety called the Willing Workers was established, each member 
paying a yearly fee of ten dollars. By these visits, a missionary 
spirit was created, and many prominent Catholics offered their as- 
sistance. The parochial clergy were asked to coperate, and the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of Notre Dame, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, the Sisters of Mercy, 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the Sisters of Charity, together 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Knights of Columbus, 
took every opportunity to bring the new Santa Maria Institute to 
the attention of the Italians. Many of the priests and the religious 
communities sent donations of money and of useful articles, en- 
abling the Sisters to help the needy. The Jesuit Fathers in par- 
ticular, welcomed the children into their school, and assisted in 
other ways, and a number of parish priests, besides receiving the 
children into their schools, paid an annual fee for the support of 
the work. At the suggestion of the Archbishop, a number of 
prominent Catholic ladies formed themselves into “ Willing Work- 
ers.” These ladies at times accompanied the Sisters on their visits, 
took charge of a sewing department, helped in the teaching, gave 
financial assjstance, and used their influence for the success of the 
Mission. The second year of the Santa Maria Institute saw the 
closing of the Methodist school. The school was succeeded by an 
apostate Catholic and his wife who started a number of social 
centers, which, however, soon failed. 


Later ACTIVITIES 


ATER on the Sisters were enabled to purchase a ten-room 
house as a home for the Institute. Here several new activi- 
ties were organized, a special feature being a club for boys who 
had made their First Communion. Archbishop Moeller, who had 
taken a deep interest in the work from its inception, succeeded 
Archbishop Elder in 1904, and under his fatherly care the ex- 
pansion of the Institute activities made necessary a move to larger 
quarters. The Sisters then purchased the present building at 640 
West Eighth street, selling their old house and assuming a debt 
for the balance. In these larger quarters, a temporary home for 
girls out of work was opened, and a home for dependent girls. 
Then followed a domestic science department, a day-nursery, and a 
kindergarten. The Boy Scouts were organized and an employ- 
ment bureau opened. These advantages were not only for the 
Italians, but for all who applied. On Sundays and holy days Mass 
was celebrated in the Sisters’ chapel for the benefit of those 
Italians who lived at a distance from the Sacred Heart Church. 

By this time the Santa Maria was known to take deep interest 
in all that pertained to the Italians, and whenever an Italian got into 
any difficulty, word was sure to be brought to the Institute. The 
Italians themselves came with their troubles, confident of sympathy 
and assistance. Thus the Institute became a bulwark of defense 
against proselytism. 

In 1912, the Federated Protestant Societies parceled out among 
themselves the foreign residents of Cincinnati. To the Baptists 
were allotted the Hungarians and Rumanians, and the Methodists 
were invited to share the work with them; the Bulgarians and 
Armenians were given to the Congregationalists, and the Syrians 
to the Episcopalians. The Italians were assigned to the Presby- 
terians. Much indignation was aroused among Catholics, but it is 
loss of time to indulge in vain regrets. If every parish can unite 
its forces, and if we can bring the Knights of Columbus, the mem- 
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bers of the Holy Name Society, the St. Vincent de Paul, our 
sodalities, and other societies of men and women together, we have 
an impregnable wall of ‘defense. 

In anticipation of an attack on the Italian colony in that part of 
Cincinnati known as Walnut Hills, the Kenton Street Welfare 
Center was opened. In this Center, a Sunday School was or- 
ganized, followed by a kindergarten, the Boy Scouts and 
recreational features, and sewing classes, and the Center was 
placed under the care of an efficient social worker. The interest 
of the neighborhood was secured and the Knights of Columbus 
were a great help, both financially and in other ways. A number 
of prominent Italians are cooperating closely with the Center, with 
excellent results. 


THE WILL AND THE Way 


= growing work of the Institute requiring more space, 

the adjoining hose house on Eighth street was purchased 
and arranged for a day-nursery. Here the Board of Health 
opened a Child’s Welfare Center during the Summer months, with 
a physician and two trained nurses to safeguard the health of the 
children in the neighborhood. The gift of another adjoining house 
gave the Sisters facilities for opening a Welfare Center for men 
and boys. Here night schools, Americanization classes, boys’ clubs 
and other activities are conducted, with a man supervisor in charge. 
These activities were made possible by the cooperation of zealous 
Catholics and of many non-Catholics who appreciate the value 
of the Institute’s work. 

I have not attempted to write more than an outline of the In- 
stitute’s work. Surely no similar work was ever begun on means 
more slender. Two Sisters living on the charity of other missions, 
with five dollars in their possession in an untried field of work, 
amidst the most discouraging circumstances—that was the be- 
ginning. But where there is a will, there is a way. God in His 
goodness sent friends, cooperation, and means. Today the Santa 
Maria Institute is a witness to the solution of the problem, so 
grave in every large American city: How can the Faith be pre- 
served among the foreigners at our doors? 


S. M. I. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Marshal Foch at St. Louis 
University 
eg Aaa FOCH is receiving due honors from the various 
Jesuit colleges and is in turn showing his recognition and 
appreciation for the Order to which he owes his college training. 
The very first degree bestowed upon him in the United States was 
given by Rockhurst College, the Jesuit institution at Kansas City. 
At St. Louis University, where Foch and Pershing together ap- 
peared upon the stage, the tricolor of France, with a heart and a 
cross in the white bar, was unfurled to the breeze in the university 
quadrangle. It was the duplicate of Foch’s own banner that 
streamed over the battle of the Marne. The Rev. M. J. O’Connor, 
S.J., rector of the university, in bestowing the degree of honorary 
LL.D. upon him, spoke of him intimately as “one of our old boys.” 
Father O’Connor said: 


{t is my happy privilege, as rector of St. Louis University, 
to bid you welcome, not as a mere guest to whom hospitable 
and cordial reception is extended, but in the far more intimate 
and affectionate welcome one gives his own. We Jesuits are 
known the world over for the persistency with which we cling 
to our “old boys.” We joy in their joy, we grieve in their 
grief, we triumph in their triumphs, and no matter how the 
years run or what the changes that come, a Jesuit “old boy” 
is ever at home in a Jesuit institution. 

Your Excellency is one of our “old boys,” and one whose 
splendid achievements bear luminous testimony to the fine 
quality of the training to service for God and country your old 
teachers gave to you. Brothers of these teachers, we rejoice 
today in the glory that crowns you and claiming you as our 
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own we are proud to place your name high on the roll of 

honored sons who have received degrees from our university. 
In the name of our board of trustees and faculty I pro- 

claim you honorary LL.D. of St. Louis University. 

Marshal Foch expressed his pleasure to receive the degree, in 

view especially of “ the original relationship which existed between 


this institution and France.” 


Some Reasons for 
Disarmament 
HE disarmament congress is the expression of the great war- 
weariness that has seized the world after an expenditure 
of $186,000,000,000 in the great war and the toll of 19,658,000 
lives to the insatiable Moloch of battle. Our national debt has 
risen from $1,028,000,000 in 1913 to $24,974,000,000 in 1920; that 
of Great Britain from $3,485,000,000 to $39,314,000,000 and that 
of France from $6,346,000,000 to $46,025,000,000. Such are some 
of the statistics credited as sufficiently exact to convey an idea of 
what a single war has meant to the world. The situation which 
has since then developed in the financial condition of the conquer- 
ing nations is made clear by the following tabulation of Gov- 
ernmental expenditures per family of five before the war and 
after, as taken from the New York American, showing how 
the average expenditure per family has risen from approximately 
$82 to almost $510, as the burden which the people must carry: 
Before war— 














Total Debt Military All other 
expendi- expendi- expendi- expendi- 
tures. tures. tures. tures. 
United States .... $33.00 $1.15 $23.10 $8.75 
Great Britain ..... 102.00 12.90 40.80 48.30 
| eee 122.80 31.75 44.20 46.85 
ae 70.70 14.05 14.15 42.50 
Average ........ $82.125 $14.96 $30.56 $36.60 
After war— 

United States .... $214.80 $43.25 $45.10 $117.45 
Great Britain ..... 548.90 182.25 109.55 257.10 
UME So. shivccidsms-s 633.30 238.80 131.60 262.90 
je nee ee 642.65 109.90 121.10 411.65 
Average ........ $509.91 $143.55 $104.08 $262.27 


While the exact figures for Japan are said to be not obtainable its 
spendings on preparations for war are given as forty-seven per 
cent of her entire income. In the meantime army and navy ad- 
vocates are seeking to disguise these disturbing facts by separating, 
as was necessarily done above, the 52.2 per cent. of our last year’s 
budget that went to defray the cost of the World War from the 
$450,000,000 appropriation for the navy and the $418,000,000 for 
the army, constituting together 18.3 per cent of our budget. This 
item is then made te appear as a small proportion of the entire 
sum. They do not point out, says the American Union against 
Militarism which combats such propaganda, that: “ Even this 18.3 
per cent of the whole expenditure of the Government is more 
than half again as much as the entire amount that was spent for 
constructive purposes for the whole year.” 


The Methodist Stand 
at the Marne 

Bem oen the caption “ Battlefields and Orphanges: Cause and 
Effect,’ the Methodist Epworth Herald describes how 
Methodists are today being made of the French orphan children. 
“Tet it be confessed,” says the writer, “that France does not yet 
know much, or care, about Methodist theology. She has little 
interest for the moment in theology of any sort. Her passion for 
self-preservation has the first call.” It is this last sentence that 

gives the clue for Methodist activity. The writer continues: 


And here our Methodism has shown a flash of the old John 
Wesley insight. He did not sink the man in the revivalist. 
He knew that while you can’t save a sinner with soup anda a 
shakedown, there are times when you can’t «save him without 
, 
em. 
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What France today needs is a-plenty; but she knows better 
than anybody can tell her that one clamant need is a chance for 
her orphaned or worse than orphaned children. So Method- 
ism, whose preaching might be misunderstood or resented, has 
begun to preach most effectively by gathering up here and 
there a group of children and giving them home and schooling. 


That is the method which Methodism is adopting in the various 
Latin countries. Of these children, with the money supplied pro- 
1usely by America, it intends to make its future promoters of 
Protestantism in France, Italy, Mexico, South America and other 


fands. 


Social Headquarters for 
“C. B. of C. V.” 

N pursuance of the permission granted at the general conven- 
tion of the Central Society, held at Fort Wayne last August. 
the Central Bureau of that organization has now purchased its 
own social service headquarters in St. Louis for its work of social 
propaganda. With meager means and slight external encourage- 
ment the devoted director of this Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, and 
his staff have sent out for many years their valuable and carefully 
prepared press letters, satisfied with the consciousness that they 
were doing an important service for their Church and country. 
Few Catholic issues of the day were left untouched by them, and 
they frequently were the first to sound a call of warning against 
dangerous movements and tendencies of our time. Today, not- 
withstanding the copious N. C. W. C. news service at command 
of our Catholic diocesan papers, the press letters of the “C. B. of 
Cc. V.” have not lost their usefulness and continue to contribute 
their own distinctive note to the Catholic journalism of our land. 
Above all things, the Central Bureau of the Central Society has 
always championed Catholic rights and interests, and in particular 
the cause of Catholic education. An additional feature of its work 
will now be the special social courses and classes soon to be offered 
to students in the newly purchased building, which is located at 
3835 Westminster Place, in the vicinity of St. Louis University. 


Two Golden Jubilees of Noted 
Jesuit Publications 
WORD of special recognition is due to the work accom- 
plished by two widely known Jesuit publications of Germany 
which have now rounded out their fiftieth year. The first to pass 
the half century mark was the Stimmen der Zeit, formerly Stim- 
men aus Maria-Laach, which in closing its “ Volurne 101” brings 
a letter from Pope Benedict XV addressed to the editor, Henry 
Sierp, S.J., and his associates. “ Your publication,” says the Holy 
Father, “not merely signalizes itself by the purity of its doctrine, 
and the timely variety and abundance of its topics, in which it 
excels as a model, but has also constantly manifested as its char- 
acteristic trait an invincible loyalty and devotedness to the Holy 
See.” The famous German monthly deservedly holds a foremost 
place in the world of letters for its profound scholarship, vigor of 
thought, critical acumen, and the daring and ability with which it 
has grappled with all the great problems of the day. Pope Pius 
IX, as the present Pontiff recalls, gave the initiative for its pub- 
lication as a monthly periodical, trusting to find in it a messenger 
of truth and a strong defense of the rights and teachings of the 
Church. That these hopes, entertained by Pope Pius IX, have in 
fact been fully realized, is the worthy tribute of praise now ac- 
corded by his Successor upon the Chair of the Fisherman. 
“ Through this entire time,” adds Pope Benedict XV, “there has 
searcely been a single topic of importance in sacred or secular 
literature which you have not treated with true insight and 
wisdom.” 

Of not less consequence, in its own chosen field, the foreign 
missions, is the second publication referred to above, Die Katho- 
lischen Missionen, Which began its fiftieth year with the October 
issue. It has long been known in every part of Christendom for 
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the wealth and value of its information upon mission subjects 
The accurate and scientific accounts it contains of the many tribes 
and races to which the Gospel of Christ has been preached during 
the last half century and of the various lands evangelized make 
its successive volumes a treasure no less for ethnologists and 
geographers. The joy of its jubilee issue is heightened by the 
consoling assurance it is able to give that the main difficulties 
of the war and post-war period have now been overcome. Amid 
the missionary awakening of the world, says its editor, “the Ger- 
man heart, too, begins to beat anew with its former warmth for 
the sacred cause. Hundreds of German missionaries, Brothers 
and Sisters, have already gone forth, and with almost every issue 
we have been able to record new fields of labor which the Holy 
See has entrusted to German missionaries.” This is indeed good 
news in which all can rejoice. 


As St. Francis Would 
Have Pleaded 

A ZEALOUS Benedictine priest, Father Wisinto of Sharnstein 
in Austria, whose heart goes out to the widows and the 
orphans of his distressed country, writes to us that it is his great 
ambition to lay under the Christmas tree of the Austrian orphans 
3,000,000 Kronen. A stupendous sum, it would seem, but in 
reality less at present than $1,000, which so many could give him 
and not feel that they had made a sacrifice. But who can describe 
how happy the orphanages of Linz, Steyr, Vienna, and many a 
fatherless home could be made by such a donation. Listen to his 
pathetic plea. It seems to come from the heart of a Francis of 


Assisi: 
Christmas wi'! soon be here. How lovely it was in former 
days! But n+v? Alas, what misery in many a chamber! 


Hunger and coid are the only brother and sister by the side of 
many a poor widow, without means for food or fuel. A 
little pittance of three Kronen is the starvation-pay for one 
person. 

Compassion, compassion! I know the Divine children’s 
friend will bless you all for your works of charity. My 
dearest friend, brother, sister, save one poor child in Austria, 
and send, please, a Christmas present for an orphan. 


“Children’s friend and orphan’s friend,” he signs this touching 
plea. Money can be sent to us for him, or direct in American 
money to his account at the Anglo Bank, Linz, Austria. 


Sterilization Law 
Invalid 

N important legal decision is noted in the Social Hygiene 
Bulletin for October. The chief physician of the Indiana Re- 
formatory and two chosen physicians had been enjoined from per- 
forming vasectomy on an inmate. On their appeal, the Indiana 
Supreme Court held that the law under which they proposed to 
act was invalid as denying the due process of law. It was said 
by the court that the law gave the inmate no opportunity to cross- 
examine the experts who ordered the operation, to controvert their 
opinion, or to establish that he was not included within the class 
designated as confirmed criminals, idiots, rapists, and imbeciles, 
whose mental and physical condition would make procreation in- 
advisable. The objections that the operation was a cruel and un- 
usual punishment, and that under the law pains and penalties 
might be fixed not by regularly elected judges, but by administra- 
tive boards, are not mentioned in the decision, although the second 
has great weight. The court based its conclusions on the sure 
ground of the Fourteenth Amendment that safe haven for all 
causes to which the usual ports are closed. The court chose 
wisely. The phrase “cruel and unusual punishments” occurs in 
an Amendment to the Constitution which refers to Congress and 
not to the States, while the Fourteenth Amendment lays down 
definite restrictions in certain matters upon the States. But the 
decision will be welcomed by many to whom the doctrine of order 

and morality established by the surgeon’s knife has no appeal. 
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